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THE journey began in Athens, 
after a moonlit night in the 
theatre of Dionysios—a volume 
of music rolling into a crescendo. 
In the midst of the fast-decaying 
present is left one of the incom- 
parable achievements of the past. 
One forgets that on occasion the 
Parthenon is flood-lit; forgets 
the neon signs; forgets every- 
thing but the perfectly balanced 
sound that holds one. Up at 
the top, where the old weed- 
grown seats are empty, come, 
daintily stepping, little goats, 
as if blown out of the sky by 
Pan along the waves from the 
ocean of sound; mocking the 
moderns who crowd the lower 
seats; shouting laughter in the 
wild streams of music at those 
who peer into the past and 
try to rule new times with old 
gods, when man has telescoped 
time and space in this age of 
mechanical wonder. Man may 


have abandoned his wings and 
re-found his feet long before the 
old theatre is rubble. 


I mused how Athens had 
always been the curse of Greece ; 
drawing to itself the cream of 
everything, even in times of 
war. Simple living is essenti- 
ally a Greek virtue, especially 
among the peasants. A feast, 
the mid-day meal of gathered 
weeds ; the sheep’s milk curded ; 
the thymy ribs of a little moun- 
tain lamb, barbecued where he 
grazed — but of these simple 
things Athens takes full toll. 

This seems an odd preamble 
to a journey to Australia, but 
my tickets read: Athens—Mel- 
bourne—Athens. There had to 
be a last night in Athens, and it 
was the last performance of the 
orchestral season in the theatre 
of Dionysios. Modern Athens 
gives one a sense of unreality— 
heedless luxury in times that 
walk ill with luxury ; but every 
second car is foreign and all the 
good hotels hold the peoples of 
the nations, come to observe, to 
advise, to order. They are 
willing to risk their lives, but 
N 
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prefer to do it comfortably. 
Bad neighbours and burnt vil- 
lages seem unreal in the life of 
a modern city, but if they did 
not exist half the people in the 
streets and the smart cafés 
would not be there. They would 
be humbler people in the lands 
of their origin. 

I was to travel ‘ T.W.A.’ to 
Cairo. The plane from America 
was delayed, and I spent an 
uneasy night. Every two hours 
there was a different message. 
I crept to the telephone at dawn 
to be told that 10.30 A.M. was 
the appointed hour; but being 
thoroughly aroused I fortun- 
ately got up. My hostess began 
to attack her long black hair, 
which flowed crackling from her 
brush like electrified silk; then 
a bang on the door announced a 
taxi and the news that I must 
weigh-in in ten minutes ! 


I fly light, and my 20-Ib. zip 
bag was soon in the taxi and I 
was off. Athens—Melbourne— 
Athens ! 

There was no ripple in the 
upper air. The sea was glori- 


ously blue; the Greek islands 
fairyland. Lunch was served in 
an uproar. The passengers’ 
appetites were travel - jaded. 
They shouted at the air hostess. 
Someone from Paris declared 
that Americans did not know 
how to eat. My ideas were 
more humble, and I confess to 
enjoying the turkey soup, cold 
turkey and ham, and salads. 
The passengers were a mixed 
bag. They looked like con- 
spirators, politicians, media- 
tors; those who live richly by 
stirring others to spill their 
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blood. Or they may have beep 
bound for the ground-nut 
scheme; murderers of forests 
and wild animals. Good man- 
ners were whittled away by the 
journey. The genuine traveller 
carrying goodwill from country 
to country seemed extinct. 

Alexandria came suddenly, 
edged by a ruffle of vivid-green 
sea; cuddled in golden desert; 
startling beauty from the air. 
We slipped over it, and on over 
tawny sand. The clouds were 
stained its colour. Camels trod 
below us, a tiny string; then 
we were over the Delta with its 
terrifying power of growth— 
populations that double and 
treble, that become four times 
as great in a few years; land 
pregnant with crops poured forth 
in rotation; the Nile, that is 
Egypt, sliding, a conqueror of 
arid wastes, from the hinterland 
of the Equator. 

A Frenchwoman had seventy 
hats. Outraged Custom officials 
rose up festooned in red tape. 
An exhausting hour followed in 
the hot bus, our ears vibrating 
to a spate of French and Egyp- 
tian. Cairo never changes. 
Kites swept out of the sky, 
alert for offal or the odd sand- 
wich snatched from some tea- 
tray in a garden. Vendors slept 
over their wares. Tram - cars 
jerked past, street boys hanging 
to them. Slim Egyptian cats, 
goddesses still, slipped in and 
out of alleys. Boot-boys still 
forced their trade by spitting on 
passing feet. 

B.O.A.C. took charge. Hythe 
Flying Boat, Honduras, Flight 

Streamlined and 
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shining, she rode by her buoys 
on the river near Zamarlak. 
Life in her costs about £60 per 
day; but this does not give 
the right to step into that 
peautiful silver dragon-fly ; far 
from it; for this is the age of 
Dictatorship, and in it knife and 
needle play an important part. 
Some of the inoculations did 
not exist in Greece, but after a 
long and troubled story I held 
a slip of paper from a British 
Military Hospital, which was 
their certificate to say I had im- 
munity from everything neces- 
sary. B.O.A.C., Cairo, rose 
up and rejected the slip. They 
would only accept a certificate 
in the UNITED NATIONS YELLOW 
Book. Greece, a stamping- 
ground of the United Nations, 
had never seen it. 

“We cannot accept you as a 
passenger without it.” 

Final. 

There was no time to be 
done again. I saw a return 
to Athens. 

“New regulations,’ said a 
lofty young man, “no time to 
warn you. World Health Organ- 
isation’s regulations for your 
own protection.” 

An air hostess came to my 
rescue. 

“ See what the Health Depart- 
ment here can do.” 

An Egyptian doctor rose to 
the occasion. He copied the 
army certificate into a Yellow 
Book. He copied the signa- 
tures, and added his own. He 
stuck the original certificate into 
the cover. He said a lot that 
comforted me about officious 
young men. By such gestures 
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are international 
formed. 

It was accepted; but my 
day was ruined, and I was out 
of tune with the free new world. 

Early in the morning I crept 
to life. Had the telephone 
been ringing minutes or hours ? 
Breakfast was at the door, the 
taxi outside. My 20 Ib. of 
luggage was weighed. Sleepy 
people sourly checked their ex- 
cess baggage. I was the only 
one for the flying-boat. Health 
certificates checked again. 
Thank God for kindly Egypt! 

We sped through Cairo streets, 
rather livelier at dawn than 
mid-day, when the world faints 
under the heat. People went 
about their business; camels 
gurgled as they yawned; move- 
ment began ; the horizon glowed, 
and river- boats waited with 
lovely drooping sails for the 
bridge to open and let them 
through. 

The flying-boat was delicately 
poised on her floats on the 
broad river. The passengers 
from England had slept on a 
house-boat. They were dis- 
charged from it into a motor- 
boat and taken to the aircraft. 

I had a window to look down 
on the world. The river churned, 
rose in waves and wake; the 
sun glinted on the drooping 
golden sails of the river-craft, 
the first sun of the morning. 
Old Nile rose in a flurry and 
blotted out our windows. We 
were airborne! The Nile slipped 
under us, dripped from our 
floats, our wings. We gained 
height ; straightened our course, 
until Nile and Delta were 5000 


friendships 
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feet below—greens in variety ; 
hills and pockets; velvet 
stretches, until we sped over 
wastes that had lured no man 
in centuries. 

Stewards ordered our lives. 

“Have you been instructed 
in the use of life-belts? Leave 
the aircraft before you inflate 
them !” 

It may here be said that we 
seldom were near the sea to use 
them had it been necessary. 

The atmosphere was crystal 
clear. Akaba appeared just as 
the sun drew out all the blue 
glory of the gulf. Then away 
over North Arabia, flying hour 
after hour over country that 
looked as if it had been vomited 
from a primeval hell. Now and 
then I could see black tents of 
the Bedouin, and now and then 
camel trains that looked motion- 


less under our speed; but they 
carried merchandise through the 
long centuries, and linked the 
old world. 

Streams there were; mighty 
rivers, but of rocks and boul- 


ders; mountains and hills, in 
relief, like a giant plaster map. 
The country reminded me with 
a sharp nostalgia of the Moun- 
tains of Moab, at the south end 
of the Dead Sea, behind the 
ancient city of Zoar, where 
brood camels go yearly in their 
thousands to bear their young ; 
where the Ammonites were be- 
gotten, and where Moses sent 
out the spies, who came back 
and reported that the land 
would eat the people—a fasci- 
nating part of the old Arab trade 
route along which poured spices 
and: riches of the world up 
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into the ancient empires; now 
one of the main highways for 
contraband. 

We picked up a lonely pipe. 
line, then glimpsed three or 
four Nissen huts, and a well. 
shaft. There was a long straight 
road running away from them, 
which we followed until we 
picked up a solitary three-ton 
truck crawling through that end- 
less wilderness towards the huts 
we had left behind: the mail 
truck, or the truck that once in 
a while goes out with pro- 
visions; tobacco to comfort— 
beer that might wash down the 
dust. 

Just as my mind was dulled 
by the stark beauty, we sighted 
Basra, its sand-coloured build- 
ings set in date-gardens. The 
passengers stirred from their 
books and their sleep, fastened 
their lap-straps, stretched, and 
yawned. The sound of speed 
changed and we lost height; F 
then, like birds alighting, our [ 
floats touched water and a 
column flew over us, a glittering 
curtain for our windows. Speed 
and water subsided and we 
taxied serenely to our moorings, 
where health officers with Fiit- 
guns took charge. Then we 
were marshalled to a boat and 
taken to the hotel for lunch. f 

Basra is steaming hot in the fF 
daytime, but the hotel is well f 
air-conditioned. It is a meeting- 


place of the air and a stream of F 


people pour in and out of it. F 
Great doors swing soundlessly f 
to the urgency of a few hours. 
T.W.A., K.L.M., B.O.A.C., and 
a score of other lines. The f 
majority of passengers are those F 
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who plan our misery in our 
present social order, or those 
who try to cure it—dark faces, 
light faces; faces from every 
country. Lunch is designed to 
tempt those suffering from the 
gastric boredom of post-war 
years. Passengers drew together 
in various groups from the vari- 
ous aircraft. They were de- 
veloping the team spirit. Time 
and space telescoped together, 
but vast distances covered, is a 
common psychic experience that 
makes people used to each other 
in an amazingly short time. 

The loud-speaker blared sud- 
denly for us, and we struggled 
at the heels of the hostess 
through the sweltering heat. It 
was as hot as an alligator swamp 
in the flying - boat—sweat on 
windows and walls. It reeked 
of Flit; but the agony of the 
heat was not for long, and as 
soon aS we were airborne a 
stream of cool air filled me with 
content, and made even Flit 


Over the Persian Gulf I began 


) to sort myself out. There was a 


cabin upstairs with three beds 


' for anyone who felt ill; a 
promenade cabin. I looked at 


' my fellow passengers. An oil- 
en We & 


man picked up at Basra walked 
through the cabins, tugged at 
his chin, stared down at the 


patience, he was finding the 
for him, and yet he hurried 
There were Australians going 


home. There were people going 
there to discover a new life. 


Jews, Gentiles; a man who 
looked like a prize-fighter, but 
most probably was not; an 
Italian cook going to teach 
Australia the culinary art. He 
said cooking had been killed by 
the war; a whole generation 
had grown up with degenerate 
palates. Gone were the days of 
the epicure with his nice ap- 
preciation of the superiority 
of the chicken drowned in wine 
to birds that met a bloodier end. 
He blamed the food in tins for 
killing cooking. He hoped that 
Down Under, where food in the 
raw still existed, the good cook 
might be saved from extinction. 
He carried something done up 
in a gaudy silk shawl. Customs 
at each stop fell on it, intent 
on secret weapons. It was 
an electric mincing-machine. A 
mincing-machine in a shawl does 
not look like a journey by air, 
but he could have carried it 
serenely with all his other pos- 
sessions tied up in carpets on a 
camel train crossing the desert. 

We dropped the oil-man at 
Bahrein, sniffed the petrol-laden 
air; found a place at last that 
preferred to be British; had 
our tea in the rest hotel; then 
on to Karachi, our night stop. 

We got there at dusk, and a 
coolish breeze was blowing ; but 
if one got out of it, or out of 
the range of electric fans, one 
realised that never before had 
one faced heat. The rest-camp 
is very comfortable, and the 
service in it is as the memory 
of an age when man and master 
did their best for each other 
and were friends. 

A gift shop proved the down- 
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fall of intending settlers to 
Australia. Everyone was bent 
on reckless spending, which 
brought back to them that 
richer, warmer pre-war world. 
Dinner was the outward visible 
sign of our daily £60, offered 
up on plates delicately traced 
with the speed-bird. Austerity 
defeated at last! Completely 
routed out! Our feet sank into 
thick-piled rugs ; we toyed with 
cocktails; gazed with pride 


at the speed-bird woven into - 


draperies and curtains; on cup 
and spoon. Alas, it was the last 
gesture; on my return journey 
austerity had crept in—the 


budget had been published. I 
am glad I travelled B.O.A.C. at 
the zenith of its glory. 

My bearer woke me with the 
news that we were taking the 
air long before dawn. We jolted 
in the bus down to the quay, 


pulling ourselves together suffi- 
ciently to face the Customs 
—the bugbear of modern travel- 
ling society. Three Australian 
women said they were air-sick 
and disappeared aloft into the 
little cabin, to reappear hours 
later for breakfast. The steward 
comforted us with the usual 
sweets, turned out the lights, 
pulled down the blinds, and left 
us to sleep away the remaining 
hours of night. 

We breakfasted over India, 
flying at 5000 feet. It was the 
end of the monsoon and rivers 
were infull spate. Water stream- 
ing over drenched land is satis- 
fying after the desert. Forested 
hills brought a throb of pride in 
the Empire that had nursed 
those trees, and regret that 
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they might some day be stripped 
of their glory—that perhaps in 
centuries to come, India, the 
fruitful, might cease to woo the 
rain with her trees and become 
as the Arabian desert. We 
looked down on lovely villages 
shaded with trees; roads run- 
ning under trees; pools under 
trees ; trees everywhere. 

A beautifully rounded city 
appeared like a dream in 
the near distance. There were 
temples and gardens; cattle 
and birds. Then away over 
tiger country ; paddy-fields with 
water streaming over them, each 
tiny square life for a family; 
canals; white water - birds on 
brown pools. The Hoogli was 
spread over acres beyond its 
banks. There were river-craft, 
floating logs; temples; bathers 
walking up and down long wide 
steps—a river of the devout; 
but I could not imagine how we 
were going to come down with- 
out crashing into a score of 
little boats. We lost height; 
little boats and lotus swam up 
to us; then the screen of water 
swept the windows, glittering 
and alive, and we were speeding 
along the surface of the river, 
having achieved the impossible. 
Health officers! Flit! A sudden 
release from the flying-boat to 4 
rocking motor-boat, and lunch 
on a house-boat not far from 
temple steps and a stream of 
bathers. 

We dropped two passengers 
and picked up two Indians 
for Australia. They became 
my vis-d-vis. Spicy betel-nut, 
packed in a tin with cloves and 
cinnamon bark, became an after- 
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meal titbit. The Indian woman 
seemed the one person besides 
myself who enjoyed the air. 
She spent her time gazing down 
at the country we passed over, 
exclaiming in ecstasy, “ Half- 
way to Heaven!” She tried to 
absorb into her memory what 
we saw, and all our sensations 
to carry down to the mundane 
world. Her delight was no less 
than mine when we flew through 
a rainbow. There it was, out- 
side our window; it clung for 
some moments as if to ride on 
with us. The arch was astride 
us and visible from windows on 
each side ; then we were through 
and it could be seen spanning 
the clouds we had left behind. 
An optical illusion? Say what 
you will. I have flown through 
a rainbow! The master cook 
slept with his collar flapping 
open, his sleeves crumpled ; his 
mouth open. His little wife 
read «an Italian romance. 
Through the door we could see 
other readers, other sleepers ; 
only two of us realised it had 
happened. 

Burma, with the sun glinting 
on the golden dome of the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, and the 
Irrawaddy curling through the 
land, awakened even the sleepers, 
and as we swung round losing 
height, everyone was straining 
against lap-straps in the effort 
to see everything. 

In Rangoon were great empty 
warehouses bearing the names 
of English firms. Had they gone 
for ever, and would those vast 
stores stand empty until they 
crumbled ? Long, exotic streets 
tan into the town; shops with 


bunting, and mats, and baskets 
—fruit piled high. People 
cooked at little fires outside 
crowded wayside shops and 
stalls. Then we stopped at a 
hotel, just restored after the 
occupation, and full of new 
teak floors and furniture. Slim 
Burmese boys sped about our 
pleasure. Electric fans swam 
round ; baths gushed water. I 
had friends in Rangoon, and they 
met me and drove me round 
streets and temples, and to the 
gardened place where the foreign 
legations are. Burma is a shining 
example of courteous Customs 
officials (on the way back I 
found this also applied to 
Siam, where we went to pick 
up en American refugee from 
China). 

The beauty of the Greek 
islands paled in comparison with 
that of the Malay peninsula. 
One thinks of Malaya as a 
humid, mosquito-ridden hell, so 
that the lovely islands wooded 
to the water’s edge are a sur- 
prise—strangely shaped like 
shaggy animals lying on their 
sides asleep; shaggy from the 
tall trees that grow there. A 
shining sea with fish-traps runs 
far into it. We flew inland. 
Unbroken forests slipped under 
us hour after hour. There were 
cloud effects that had to be seen 
to be believed. Rivers glittered 
far below through the dense, 
tall trees. We neared the 
sea again, and there was a 
black, black river that flowed 
into it, and cultivated land. We 
were over paddy-fields, rubber 
plantations, all the riches of a 
rich nature. 
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We were delayed for a day 
in Singapore; the Australian 
crew which was to take us on 
had not turned up. We stayed 
at Raffles Hotel. 

I expected Singapore to be 
something like Rangoon. It 
was a groomed, well-ordered 
city, with solid buildings, law 
courts, and government offices 
that made one think of the 
Victorian era. Well-laundered 
people walked about wide, fault- 
less streets; the women in 
well-cut, uncreased beach py- 
jamas, their smooth black hair 
as glossy as horsehair; their 
black eyes full of the shine of 
birds. I watched an old woman 
gating curd with chopsticks ; 
she was poor, but the tiny side- 
street stall she ate at was to 
remain in My Memory as an 
oasis of cleanliness in the weeks 
that followed. I would never 
mind being an old woman 
eating curd in the streets of 
Singapore. 

Raffles had regained some of 
its pre-occupation splendour. 
People from the four corners of 
the earth flowed in and out of 
it; through gardens with lights 
glittering on the leaves of 
the male bananas; they looked 
like outspread peacocks’ tails. 
There was such a variety of 
people in Raffles that the Aus- 
trian bride cheered up and felt 
herself in some great exotic 
Vienna, where half the con- 
spirators of more than half the 
world forgather. It is hinted 
that it is the stamping-ground 
of gun-runners. Maybe—maybe 
not. It is a fascinating place 
to linger in, and one can indulge 
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in the creature comforts of the 
rich. 

Our English pilots said good. 
bye, the Honduras was left 
behind. B.O.A.C. became 
Q.A.N.T.A.S., and tall Aus. 
tralians served our meals of 
thick mutton, and wielded Fiit- 
guns. In Australia one only 
gets service when airborne, and 
this service begins at Singapore. 

“We crossed the Equator, and 
each passenger received the 
following :— 

Kine NEPTUNE 


ORDER OF EQUATORIAL AIR 
VOYAGERS 


MEMBER 


KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS 


HAVING THIS DAY FLOWN OVER THE 
EQUATOR AND having been cleaned 
by flying through the Heavens of 
all offences and malice, and the 
evils associated with Demons, Grem- 
lins, Poltergeists and other Devils 
of the middle air, has become 
acceptable as a liege and _ loyal 
MEMBER of our Royal Demesne 
(Aerial Division) HEREBY, 

All the Rights, Privileges and 
Benefits reserved for those who take 
to the sky in airlines, are graciously 
bestowed. 


The Royal Seal NEprunEe 
hereon affixed Omnium REx 
(CAELUM) 


Time 0315 GMT Witness........ 
Date 4/10/48 COMMANDER 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
B.0.A.C. 


The beauty of the Java archi- 
pelago surpassed even that of 
the Malay. For hours we flew 
over it; had morning tea over 
it; lunched over it; dazed 
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our eyes with its perfection ; 
filled our lungs with air rarefied 
by all the glory of the sun. 

We dropped into the water 
at Saurabaya. An electric fan 
stirred a gaily coloured leather 
god on the wall of the reception 
room of the Customs house. 
There were pictures and hand- 
crafts. We streamed out into 
the sunshine, a Dutch hostess 
in charge. The roads were 
completely shaded by three long 
rows of flame trees; the scarlet 
reflection stained road and 
benches ; petals fluttered under 
our wheels, leaving a deep-red 
stain on them. The roads were 
straight and wide, laid down 
through a town so comfortable 
that one felt instinctively that 
here at last was a place that 
could not raise a grumble! 
Occasionally a tree of vivid 
green pushed its way into a line 
of flame trees. This was the 
Waringin, the sacred tree of 
Java. The Waringin is the 
exclusive tree of the Java gods, 
and you must not cut it down 
unless you first kill four heifers, 
and bury the heads round the 
tree-trunk at the four corners 
of the compass—a bribe to the 
gods. So the Waringin stands 
where it grows, and neither 
Indonese nor Dutch interferes 
with its pleasure. 

After tea we sallied out into 
a town that still had pre-war 
civilisation to offer. Here were 
gentleness, preoccupation, and 
beauty—shops full of beautiful 
books; of women’s clothing ; 
art shops ; wonderfully wrought 
silver and metals. Those who 
had money plunged into an 
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orgy of buying—all except my- 
self, and I had lost my heart 
completely to the fighting-cocks. 
Oh! those fighting - cocks of 
Java (I believe their breeding- 
ground is Bali), each a shining, 
glittering wonder bird, in a 
large wicker cage, which takes 
more than his full height on 
tiptoes, with his crowing head 
thrown back shouting defiance— 
spurred and full of life! I was 
enchanted. I let the dinner 
hour at the Oranji Hotel grow 
old as I gazed at them. I de- 
cided to buy two on the return 
journey to take back to Greece 
with me. Perhaps I should 
change history. Alas, the price 
asked represented many days’ 
flight at £60 a day! I slunk 
away to dream of a farm for 
fighting-cocks. But they do not 
grow that way. Perhaps they 
are cradled in the Waringin 
tree. 

Have you flown over the 
island of Lombok; climbed to 
12,000 feet, and brushed past 
the giant volcano’s guardian 
crest of chiselled rock? Have 
you looked down into the deep 
place in the centre, to the vivid 
green water in the lake below, 
and seen the seemingly tiny 
hillock that has poured flames 
through ages and tossed up that 
fantastic wall of rocks and moun- 
tains, a collar of stone to guard 
against intruders? There are 
forests to explore down there. 
We turned and flew for a few 
moments round it before find- 
ing our course again; then on 
through clouds and bewildering 
beauty of land and sea. 

Suddenly the splendour of the 
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air changed ; colour was drained 
from it, and from the sea. We 
were nearing Australia. Darwin 
lies farther from the Equator 
than Java; but no one has 
ever wanted to live there; and 
therein lies the difference. Man’s 
heart is far away and has never 
been captured, not even by the 
lure of wealth which might be 
won. There are no _ briskly 
stirring leather gods at Darwin. 
The electric fans in the Customs 
shed no longer worked, and the 
paint dripped humidity. Blocks 
of incoming cases of beer lined 
one side of the main street ; 
down the other were cases of 
outgoing empties. Darwin has 
existed for over a hundred years, 
but it is still a shack town. 

The Qantas rest-camp is 
nine miles from Darwin. Two 
wallabies, dazzled by our lights, 
were done to death under our 
wheels as we ran through the 
bush. The rest-camp is an 
enchanting example of what 
could be done with Darwin if 
man cared. They had managed 
to provide exotic interest in a 
lively collection of all the North- 
ern Territory birds; there were 
pictures by the Arunti tribe; 


and we were told how an artist 
sat day after day painting until 
a young Arunti man took the 
brush from his hand, saying, 
“T can do that better than 
you ’—and did! 

We flew for eleven hours and 
passed ten houses. Pilots told 
of great herds of cattle and 
horses gone wild, and belonging 
to no man, in country that 
could be made to feed half the 
nations. I stood in the main 
street of a great city, and wind 
blew a willy-willy of tram tickets 
and litter round my head. Street- 
sweeping is too humble an occu- 
pation, and no one has been 
interested enough to invent 
vacuum cleaners for the purpose. 

This was the land of my 
birth. I had returned after 
thirty years, full of warm, golden 
memories. Thirty years ago 
there was hope and vigour. 
There was ambition. 

The miserly snakes of Greece 
are said to be afraid to eat 
earth in case there should be no 
more. There is no fear in 
Australia that the land “ will 
eat the people,” but a goodly 
number of the world’s people 
could eat there and keep fat. 








SUPPER WITH KING JOHN, 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


EVERYONE in the family had 
always known him as Uncle 
Stan, and it was not until after 
he died and his will was pub- 
lished that the younger ones of 
us realised that his name was 
not Stanley, as we had always 
taken for granted, but Stanislas. 

How he came by that foreign 
name, back in the cloudy and 
mythical time when his long 
life began, nobody could say, 
seeing that he had outlived his 
own generation. Perhaps he 
went fettered with it through 
his eighty-five-year pilgrimage 
in token of a parent’s flush of 
enthusiasm for some hero of 
history or romance: we shall 
never know. But I do know 
that the outlandish name belied 
him, as utterly as it could have 
belied any man living.. For 
Uncle Stan (he was in fact our 
great-uncle) was an old-fashioned 
Englishman almost to the point 
of caricature. Generous and 
kindly towards individuals, he 
had prejudices against so many 
and such broad classes of man- 
kind that if all those qualified 
to enjoy his complete approval 
could have been collected round 
his own dining-table, there would 
probably have been several 
empty seats. With him, all 
politicians were asses, all non- 
drinkers misguided zealots, all 
intellectuals conceited, and all 
foreigners deplorable. And there 
were many other human group- 


ings, discreditable, incompetent, 
or frivolous, which made Uncle 
Stan grieve over his kind. 

He disliked innovation in 
general, yet was capable of a 
naive, unrestrained enthusiasm 
for any particular novelty that 
caught his fancy ; at over sixty 
he was driving a motor-car when 
there were not more than two 
or three others yet in the town. 
He had travelled abroad a good 
deal, but remained incorrigibly 
insular. With a deep feeling for 
the countryside, he nevertheless 
chose to live in a town. Though 
a reader of many books, he was 
gruffly contemptuous of what 
he called book-learning, and he 
became restive and dour when 
conversation turned on any 
abstract or literary topic. Look- 
ing back across the years—and 
it is more than thirty years 
since he died—a suspicion grows 
that the dourness and uneasiness 
really sprang from a fear that, 
once drawn into discussion of 
this, that, or the other subject, 
his intellectual limitations would 
be quickly exposed. And Uncle 
Stan, as much as any man, 
objected to being shown up, 
especially by the young. He 
preferred to stay with his feet 
planted as squarely on his own 
conversational ground as on his 
own hearthrug, and from that 
vantage-point to lay down his 
opinions without contradiction. 

Those are the traits which 
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stand out clearest in memory 
across the space of half a life- 
time, and if it should be objected 
that they do not add up to 
the portrait of a particularly 
attractive character, the answer 
can only be that we all liked 
Uncle Stan; so it would seem 
that something essential in the 
man has not been conveyed, 
and perhaps never could be 
conveyed. We young ones were 
always glad of an invitation to 
visit him in his rambling mid- 
Victorian house on the out- 
skirts of Cheltenham, standing 
half suffocated in an acre of 
overgrown shrubberies, which 
was what the neglected garden 
virtually amounted to. Natur- 
ally we liked the garden the 
better for being in that condi- 
tion, and the house none the 
worse for being sprawling, dusty, 
and rather dilapidated. We 
liked, too, to be taken on 
motor rides into the Cotswolds, 
although Uncle Stan had ceased 
to drive himself and now sat on 
the front seat beside a rather 
sedate chauffeur, while the car 
was no longer that ancestral 
vehicle which had once caused 
Cheltenham to stare, and which 
had descended upon the sur- 
rounding villages shrouded like 
some visiting deity in a white 
cloud of dust. ‘ 
When he took us for a ride he 
never raised objections if we 
wanted to get out and explore 
@ spinney, or visit a village 
church, or wander off across 
fields in quest of some object we 
had noticed on the map. He 
would then take out a book and 
sit reading, stiffly upright on 


his front seat, until we returned ; 
but we learned never to exceed 
a quarter of an hour on any of 
these excursions. If we were 
longer he said nothing, but his 
buttoned-up manner warned us 
that it was useless to tell him 
what we had seen, or to try 
any other line of conversation 
for some time. 

Certainly all three of us were 
in some awe of him, though 
perhaps we never quite admitted 
it. Even in old age, Uncle Stan 
was one of those men whom 
officials and shopkeepers and 
railway porters would hurry to 
serve while others waited; he 
looked like one who had always 
expected his business to be 
attended to quickly and respect- 
fully, and he was not often dis- 
appointed. It was the touch of 
awe we felt, probably even more 
than the dividing gulf of the 
years, which prevented us from 
ever being on very easy terms 
with him. We younger ones 
never took liberties, never argued 
or sniggered when he gave rein 
to one or another of his anti- 
quated prejudices, and never 
drew disparaging contrasts be- 
tween his young days and our 
own. Madge, being the only girl 
in our family and Uncle Stan’s 
favourite, might possibly have 
ventured to chaff him without 
disaster; but Madge was timid 
in those days, and the least 
likely to risk anything flippant 
or disrespectful. It was only 
Maurice, the eldest of us by 
several years, who sometimes 
tried a little leg-pulling of a 
mild kind. By an _ excessive 
show of eager acquiescence he 
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would occasionally lure Uncle 
Stan into saying, about the 
politicians, the total abstainers, 
or any other quarry of the 
moment, something so patently 
ridiculous that even we were 
surprised. And Maurice would 
direct at Uncle Stan a wide-eyed 
stare of exaggerated astonish- 
ment. Again, when Maurice 
began to work for an Oxford 
scholarship and was reading 
history, he had another private 
joke that he occasionally ven- 
tured to indulge: he would 
make some remark about a 
historical event or personage, 
and, turning innocently towards 
his great-uncle, would ask him 
what he thought about it. Like 
an uncertain swimmer suddenly 
aware of deep water beneath 
him, Uncle Stan would plunge 
for the shallows. 

“Well, that was before my 
time,” or “I don’t recall that I 
ever met the fellow,”’ he would 
say in a tone half humorous and 
half reproving, and he would 
look hard and a little suspiciously 
at Maurice from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. Then Maurice would 
smile at his private joke, and 
Uncle Stan would smile because 
he thought Maurice appreciated 
the humorous turn he had given 
to the matter; and thereupon 
the topic would be amicably 
shelved. 

Once only, so far as memory 
serves, did the old gentleman 
fail to run true to form. It was 
one Christmas holiday - time ; 
for the thick red curtains were 
drawn and a big fire blazing, 
and bits of holly we had brought 
in from the shrubberies were 
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above the pictures; an apt 
enough setting for the tale Uncle 
Stan proceeded to tell that 
evening—the only tale that any 
of us can remember his ever 
telling, which may be the reason 
why it remains so clear in 
recollection. 

Maurice, indulging his little 
secret amusement, had found 
occasion to say something about 
the evil doings of King John, 
and when he turned towards 
Uncle Stan we naturally ex- 
pected John and his activities 
to be dismissed to limbo in the 
usual brusque way. We were 
wrong. Instead of showing the 
looked - for reaction, the old 
gentleman seemed to lose him- 
self for a moment in thought. 
Then, disconcertingly for 
Maurice and to the astonish- 
ment of us all, he answered— 

‘* Perhaps not as black as he 
is painted, my boy—King John. 
Fellow had his better side. I 
was once at a banquet in his 
honour.” 

If what has been said about 
Uncle Stan has suggested that 
he was a man not much given 
to flights of fancy, it will have 
done him no more than justice. 
He was more at home with facts. 
For all we knew, he was as 
blameless of lying as an infant. 
But the notion that anyone alive 
should feel inspired, after seven 
hundred years or so, to stage a 
banquet in commemoration of a 
character like King John was 
too much even for us to swallow. 
The perplexed silence length- 
ened, even Maurice failing to 
find any suitable comment. 

“So you don’t believe it, 
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eh?’ asked Uncle Stan, look- 
ing round from one blank face 
to another. I remember yet 
the expression on his own face: 
he seemed a little puzzled by 
our obvious disbelief, as if what 
he had said contained nothing 
particularly odd. 

“Well, perhaps I’d_ better 
tell you how it came about,” he 
added. 


He had been born and bred, 
he said, down in Somerset, and 
his folk were farmers. This 
item by itself, being a small but 
clear beam of light shed into 
the huge cavern of Antiquity, 
would almost have contented 
us for the moment. In imagina- 
tion we peered to catch sight of 
Uncle Stan as a young farmer— 
as a red-faced sturdy boy toss- 
ing hay up to the rick-builders, 
or riding a massive cart-horse 
through the lanes, or trudging 
about the farmyard in mud- 
encrusted leggings and _ cor- 
duroys. The evocation of these 
remote but alluring visions 
naturally demanded some mental 
effort, and, for my own part, I 
failed to give any close attention 
to what Uncle Stan was saying 
during the next few minutes. 
But I gathered a general impres- 
sion that the farm was a small 
one and life something of a 
struggle. Two much larger 
estates neighboured it on either 
side, the property of gentlemen 
farmers who, by contrast, kept 
house in some style, hunted, 
travelled up to London now and 
then, and were on affable terms 
with all the best families—all 
the best families, that was to 
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say, except each other’s. For 
years Mr Daniel Truskitt and 
Mr Thomas Tilladam had waged 
what in the idiom of today 
would be called a cold war. Of 
its origins Uncle Stan knew 
little—it had begun before he 
was of an age to feel curiosity 
in such matters—but had heard 
that it sprang, as other wars 
have been known to do, out of 
some dispute over a boundary, 
At all events the feud, by the 
time he began to awake to an 
intelligent interest in local affairs, 
was already a thing of long 
standing. 

The village found it a peren- 
nial source of gossip, but on the 
whole maintained its impartial- 
ity. For both gentlemen were 
well liked in the neighbourhood. 

“Of course there were parti- 
sans; it would have been queer 
if there hadn’t been, in a village 
like ours and in times when we 
hadn’t much to think about 
except our own and our neigh- 
bours’ business. We didn’t see 
a stranger once a week, or a 
newspaper any oftener,’” con- 
tinued Uncle Stan, warming 
himself in youthful memories 
and beginning at length to hold 
our attention more closely. 

‘* But, on the whole, there 
wasn’t much to choose between 
the two men. If Daniel Trus- 
kitt was a bit less severe on 
poaching, Thomas Tilladam was 
the more free-handed with his 
gifts at Christmas; and if 
Thomas Tilladam had allowed 
John Cobberley’s widow to keep 
her cottage free of rent. after 
John died, Daniel Truskitt had 
given the new organ to the 
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church; and so on. They were 
friendly men both, except where 
the other was concerned; and 
though some folk might prefer 
the one of them and some the 
other, they were both, as I say, 
well enough liked. All the same, 
a good many people suffered for 
their quarrel in various ways ; 
no labourer could get any em- 
ployment with Mr Tilladam if 
it was known that he had ever 
done a day’s work for Mr Trus- 
kitt, and it was the same the 
other way about. Yes, they 
carried things as far as that!” 

Maurice filled up a rumina- 
tive pause by inquiring what 
they did when they happened 
to meet. 

“They didn’t often meet,” 
Uncle Stan answered. ‘‘ They 
both took a good deal of trouble 
not to, you see—and when they 
did they were like a pair of 
absent - minded professors, so 
abstracted that they might have 
been calculating the date of 
Doomsday: so taken up with 
thought, they never saw each 
other at all. Of course there 
was Sunday; but their pews 
were on opposite sides of the 
church, and they would come in 
by different doors and take 
different paths home through 
the churchyard, so there was 
never any embarrassment about 
that—though, of course, it was 
a scandalous thing to carry 
their enmity into church. But 
there was the Reeve’s feast: 
that was another matter, and 
very awkward it was, too.” 

Plainly the Reeve’s feast was 
the haven towards which Uncle 
Stan had hitherto steadily set 
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his course. Now that he had 
come within sight of it, he 
stopped and contemplated it 
with mingled pride and wistful- 
ness. It was, he told us, the 
crowning event of the village 
year, and one of the most ancient 
customs in all England. For 
six hundred years and more it 
had been held every year except 
one—and even on that occasion 
the appearance of continuity 
had been saved by the holding 
of two feasts, at different houses, 
the year after. Was ever a 
feast so encompassed about with 
layers of traditional observance 
as this of the Reeve? Each 
guest sat at the board by ancient 
prescriptive right, without which 
he could no more have taken his 
seat there than in the House of 
Lords ; the very food that was 
eaten, and those whose function 
it was to furnish it, were exactly 
defined by customs of immemor- 
ial antiquity. 

The feast was held always 
(he told us) on the day after 
Christmas, and in the previous 
week those farmers whose 
ancient duty and privilege it 
was to supply provisions for the 
banquet drove or carried their 
contributions into the village— 
three oxen from one farm, 4 
stipulated number of sheep from 
a second, pigs and poultry from 
another, strong home-brewed 
beer from another, and so on, 
as it had been from time beyond 
memory. The processions came 
down each miry lane from the 
moor, to converge on the village 
pound, where the parish authori- 
ties waited to examine all that 
had been sent. Bad luck for 
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the sender if any animal fell 
short of their expectation, for 
nothing but the best would do 
for the Reeve and his guests ; 
the inferior beast was sent home 
again, and with it went a sharp 
order to its master to substitute 
a better one. When all the 
provisions were collected and 
approved, there was always more 
than the company at the feast 
could have eaten in a week, and 
therefore Christmas Eve—known 
for miles around as Doling Day 
—saw a distribution of the 
surplus to the poor of the 
village and the neighbourhood. 

There was, then, no more 
certain evidence of a man’s 
standing thereabouts than his 
right to sit down at the Reeve’s 
feast. Men have been known 
to reject proffered dignities of 
every kind, from the offer of a 
throne down to that of an 
honorary vice-presidency of the 
local darts club; but no case 
is recorded of any man having 
refused a seat at the Reeve’s 
feast. It was certain, neverthe- 
less, that either Mr Truskitt or 
Mr Tilladam would, if he could, 
have stayed at home rather 
than find himself seated at the 
same table with the other. But 
here once again the peculiar 
and elaborate ritual of the affair, 
hallowed by centuries of usage, 
intervened to make a refusal 
impossible. For Mr Truskitt 
and Mr Tilladam, as the owners 
of their respective estates, were 
by immemorial custom cast for 
the réle of joint presidents of 
the banquet. On that single 
night they must be known, not 
by their own names, but by the 
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ancient titles of Jack of Knapp 
and Jack of Slough; and one 
of them must preside at the 
head of the table, the other at 
its foot. . 

“Oh, it would never have 
done to refuse!’ Uncle Stan 
repeated emphatically. “ You 
couldn’t break the old customs 
just to suit yourself; and our 
two gentlemen turned up regu- 
larly every year to play their 
part, though never a word passed 
between them, I believe. 

‘And I recollect,’? he con- 
tinued, ‘that when the new 
parson came, he fastened on 
that circumstance of their both 
having to attend the feast, and 
he said it might be the way to 
end the trouble. The former 
vicar had never bothered his 
head about the feud, being an 
old man and chiefly given up to 
his port and his books; but 
this newcomer was very dis- 
tressed that the two most 
important men in the parish 
should be at loggerheads, and 
when he heard of the Reeve’s 
feast he told my father—who 
was his churchwarden—that it 
held out the best chance of 
making peace. ‘If you can get 
two men to sit down at the same 
table, you should be able sooner 
or later to get them to shake 
hands across it,’ was what he 
said. But my father, who was 
a literal-minded man, said the 
table was a long one and that 
the two gentlemen were at 
opposite ends, and both very 
well practised in pretending the 
other wasn’t there.” 

It was at that stage, or there- 
abouts, in the story that Maurice 
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asked in a rather pointed way 
what King John had got to do 
with it all. Maurice was like 
that, and always had been— 
always keen on the main scent, 
and never could abide irrele- 
yancies: when we were small 
and were taken to pantomimes 
he used to fret because the plot 
was always getting lost among 
the slapstick comedy and the 
choruses and the ballet dancing. 
His question now had the effect 
of checking Uncle Stan in his 
rambling narrative. 

“Old and garrulous,” he said, 
and for a minute we thought: he 
would break off and leave his 
story hanging in the air. But 
his own enjoyment in his tale 
was evidently stronger than his 
annoyance with Maurice ; for he 
soon went on in a brisker tone 
to explain to us how and why 
King John came to be mixed up 
with the Reeve’s party. It was, 
it seemed, John Lackland who 
had first given his kingly per- 
mission for the holding of this 
annual feast; and from that 
day onwards the village had held 
him in high honour for it. 
Bullied by Pope Innocent he 
might have been, and baited 
by his barons; contemptible to 
readers of history-books and a 
scorn to his own subjects; but 
to Uncle Stan and his neigh- 
bours at Christmas-time he had 
been simply what Scrooge was 
to Bob Cratchit—the Founder 
of the Feast. Every year the 
central place on the Reeve’s 
long table was occupied by a 
prodigious mince-pie, from the 
midst of which upreared itself 
the effigy of King John in 
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pastry. Every year also, before 
the speeches and the joking and 
the songs began, all the Reeve’s 
guests stood up to drink silently 
a toast to that same John, the 
shadowy but nevertheless deeply 
respected patron of the banquet. 

‘“‘ And now put a bit more 
coal on the fire, Maurice, and 
don’t interrupt again if you 
want to hear what happened 
the year I was at the Reeve’s 
feast,’ Uncle Stan ordered my 
brother. ‘‘ For I haven’t yet 
got round to telling you how I 
came to be there at all—me, a 
young lad of fifteen who’d no 
more have thought of sitting 
down in that company than of 
sitting in Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet. Well, the truth is that 
I was invited to the feast—I 
remember it was the year after 
the new parson came; him I 
was talking about before Maurice 
got tired of listening—though I 
didn’t go as a guest exactly, you 
see. There was one other custom 
at the feast that I haven’t told 
you about: every year two 
lads from respectable families in 
the village or the neighbouring 
farms were chosen to help wait 
on the company, and to hold 
the stirrups when the gentle- 
men dismounted. It had always 
been the practice for Jack 0’ 
Knapp and Jack o’ Slough to 
consult together about choosing 
these two boys, but as nothing 
would have induced Truskitt 
and Tilladam to consult to- 
gether on anything, they had 
got round the difficulty by 
selecting one lad each. And 
that year Mr Truskitt chose 
me. 
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“For some reason they held 
the feast in the evening that 
time: often it began earlier in 
the day. I can remember walk- 
ing up to the Reeve’s house that 
Boxing Night as well as I re- 
member going into Cheltenham 
this morning. The house stood 
away from the village, ten 
minutes’ sharp walk out across 
the moor. Mr Manaton was 
the Reeve that year—not John 
Manaton, but the older one.” 

(That last aside was character- 
istic of Uncle Stan’s manner as 
a story-teller; he would ramble 
away to contemplate some detail 
that may for him have called up 
a@ multitude of associations, but 
which meant no more to us than 
names on old gravestones would 
have done.) 

It took him rather longer than 
usual to reach the house that 
evening ; for in the late after- 


noon it had begun to snow, and 
now the snow was heavy and 
driving horizontally at him all 
along the road, which was with- 
out the protection of either 


banks or hedges. Such was its 
force that the flakes insinuated 
themselves into the lantern he 
carried and presently extin- 
guished it, just as he came 
within sight of the lights in the 
Reeve’s home. At the house 
gate, half blinded and groping, 
he collided sharply with the 
vicar, arriving at that same 
moment. Holding up his own 
lantern to the lad’s face, the 
parson greeted him by name, 
jerked out something about a 
cruel night for travellers, and 
then breasted on towards the 
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house. Stan was left with an 
impression that their usually 
genial vicar was not quite him- 
self and seemed to have some- 
thing more on his mind than a 
mere snowstorm would account 
for. 

Not so Mr Daniel Truskitt, 
who rode into the yard a few 
minutes later and who, in his 
annual réle of Jack o’ Knapp, 
seemed even more expansively 
good-humoured than usual, 
Whenever there was nothing to 
remind him of the existence of 
his neighbour Tilladam, Daniel 
Truskitt was indeed as bene- 
volent as Mr Pickwick, whom 
he slightly resembled ; and this 
amiable disposition accounted 
for his local popularity. When 
Stan had performed the duty 
of helping him down from his 
horse by the light which shone 
from the farmhouse porch, Mr 
Truskitt stayed to slap him on 
the shoulder and to ask how he 
liked his new job of stable-boy- 
cum-waiter, telling him it was 
no more than “ what all the 
young sprigs had fo learn in old 
times, when they went as pages 
to the big mansions.” Then he 
gave Stan the horse’s reins, 
instructing him to see that the 
animal was looked after, and 
stamped off indoors puffing and 
rubbing his cold hands. 

But others of the company, 
coming in from outlying farms 
through the blizzard, were slow 
to arrive. Jack o’ Slough—on 
common days Mr Thomas Tilla- 
dam—was the latest ; and with- 
out him in his place at the 
table’s foot it was unthinkable 
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that the feast should begin. 
He came at last, tall, muffled, 
and stooping ; dismounted, and 
hurried indoors without a word. 

“JT followed him in,’ Uncle 
Stan continued, “and found 
them all—thirty or forty men, 
there were—just sitting down 
at table. There were candles 
all the length of it, and holly in 
big pewter flagons, and Mrs 
Manaton and young Ellen Mana- 
ton and the servant-girl had 
started bringing in the dishes 
from the kitchen. Seventy years 
ago, and I see that room as plain 
as I see the one we’re sitting in ! 
Well, I felt a bit shy about the 
second part of my night’s duty : 
that’s to say, about having to 
hand round plates and dishes 
and to fill up the mugs. The 
first part came easily enough ; 
for, you see, I knew all about 
handling horses at home, but 


nothing at all about waiting at 


table. Anyway, I thought it 
was worth it to be at the Reeve’s 
feast even if I did have to make 
a fool of myself. Mr Truskitt— 
I should be calling him Jack 
o’ Knapp now, I suppose—was 
sharpening his knife ready to 
carve the great side of beef at his 
end of the table ; and it may be 
he guessed I was nervous; for 
he turned round and smiled, and 
said that all they would want 
of me was to give Mrs Manaton 
and Ellen a hand with serving 
things when they needed it. 
And so it turned out. 

“T began to enjoy it after 
that, watching the feasting and 
listening to all the laughter 
and the talk. Even the vicar, 
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sitting at the top end near to 
Jack o’ Knapp, appeared to 
have forgotten whatever had 
been worrying him, and, as I 
remember, he was talking about 
fat stock as knowingly as if he 
had done nothing else but raise 
it all his life. 

‘“* He was so eloquent, in fact, 
that he soon talked himself dry, 
and turned round to me with a 
sign that his mug was empty. 
They never came to drinking 
out of glasses at the Reeve’s 
feast: it was pewter flagons 
there, I believe, right until the 
end. Well, I skipped round with 
a jug of ale and was in the act 
of filling the parson’s flagon 
when there came such a sudden 
thunderous knocking at the out- 
side door that I slopped the ale 
all over the cloth. It was just 
the sort of clumsy accident I'd 
thought might happen to me, 
though as it turned out the very 
thing that made me do it pre- 
vented the vicar or anyone 
else from noticing my mishap. 
The knocking made such a 
clamour that everybody stopped 
talking and eating to stare at 
the door, and Mrs Manaton 
went running out to see what 
it was.” 

Presently she returned to 
whisper to her husband, who 
went and muttered in the ear 
of Mr Truskitt, who then got to 
his feet and informed the com- 
pany at large that a gentleman 
riding to Taunton had missed 
his road in the storm, and, see- 
ing the lights of the house, had 
stopped to ask for shelter and a 
meal, since it was out of the 
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question for him to complete 
the journey that night. 

There could hardly have been 
more fuss and argument at 
the Reeve’s feast (said Uncle 
Stan) if the young Queen and 
the Prince Consort had come 
asking a night’s lodging. Never 
in history had an unprivileged 
person been allowed to take 
part in the feast, far less a 
stranger. Some were for send- 
ing him on to the village, others 
for providing him with a meal 
in Mrs Manaton’s kitchen, but 
many held broad-mindedly that 
here was a clear case for breaking 
with tradition and that the 
wayfarer should be invited to 
sit down with them at the 
banquet. But the joint presi- 
dents, Truskitt and Tilladam, 
at their respective ends of the 
board, alike refrained from 
speaking. 

“I was watching them both,” 
Uncle Stan explained, “and I 
thought I could see how it was: 
each of them was waiting for 
the other to speak and commit 
himself, and then he’d have 
come down heavily on the oppo- 
site side.” 

In the end it was the vicar 
who decided the debate. He 
said it would be inhuman to 
send the traveller on to find the 
village alone ; for in that blind- 
ing snow he might easily stray 
from the road on to the moor 
and be drowned in one of the 
rhines, the broad ditches that 
interspersed it. If he went, 


somebody would have to go as 
his guide—and who would be 
willing to leave the feast? Nor 
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would it be much less inhos. 
pitable, the parson suggested, 
to consign the gentleman to the 
kitchen, where no one would 
have time to attend to him until 
the banquet was over. The 
only decent thing they could do 
was to bid him come and git 
down with them. The emer. 
gency, he considered, called not 
only for a show of Christian 
spirit but for a little of that 
elasticity of mind which could 
adapt old traditions to meet a 
current problem. 

After this pastoral admoni- 
tion nobody could very well 
raise further objections, and the 
Reeve went to escort in the 
stranger, for whom a place was 
made next to Mr Tilladam at 
the foot of the table. 

‘* Well, he sat down there, as 
easy in his manner as if it was 
a hostelry where he had just 
booked bed and supper and 
strolled in among the parlour 
company,” proceeded our nar- 
rator, with a touch of acerbity 
that had evidently kept its 
cutting edge through seven de- 
ecades. ‘‘ A thin-faced man he 
was, with spectacles and a stoop 
to his shoulders: one of your 
intellectual gentlemen, he seemed 
to be, and a great deal more 
likely to end his days from 
suffocation by dust and cob- 
webs in some library than to 
perish in a snow-drift. But, as 
I say, he was very much at his 
ease, and began discoursing away 
to Mr Tilladam and the others 
near him just as if it was his 
supper-party and his place to 
give a lead to the conversation.” 
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Our old relative appeared to 
us now to be growing some- 
what heated by his memories. 
He told Maurice gruffly to 
pring the sherry from the 
sideboard, and deliberated over 
his glass before he resumed, 
more quietly— 

“You young people wouldn’t 
understand the effect it had on 
me, seeing a stranger coolly walk 
in and sit down at the Reeve’s 
feast, and treat it as casually as 
if it was some ordinary mixed 
gathering at an inn. Why, if 
the Iron Duke himself had sent 
down to them for an invitation, 
I’d have expected them to re- 
fuse! There was an old, ancient 
song they had down there which 
was passed on from father to 
son among the families that had 
a claim to a seat at the feast ; 
and if ever a man’s hereditary 
right to be in that company 
came into question—why, he 
sang the song and the matter 
was settled. That ought to 
show how carefully they guarded 
their privilege. 

“But I must hurry on to tell 
you how that night ended—the 
only Reeve’s feast that ever I 
was allowed to see, and the one 
that was longest talked of in 
those parts. You may remember 
I told you at the beginning how 
they always drank a silent toast ; 
it was the most solemn moment 
of the feast. When the time 
came, Jack o’ Knapp stood up 
and raised his tankard, saying, 
‘Gentlemen, to the immortal 
memory of King John!’ There 
came a hush on the room, and 
up got all our gentry and 
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farmers very respectfully, with 
their mugs raised. From my 
place behind Mr Truskitt’s chair 
I looked right along the silent 
ranks of them, down the whole 
length of the table; and there 
at the far end of it was the 
stranger still planted firmly in 
his chair, leaning back with his 
hands folded and staring blandly 
at them through his big spec- 
tacles. Well, I was shocked. 
I thought it was the worst 
exhibition of bad manners I’d 
ever seen in my life. The 
ridiculous thing was that, with 
him sitting there so calmly and 
all the rest on their feet, it 
looked exactly as if it was his 
health they were drinking; 
especially as all of them had 
turned to look towards him. 
He might have been sitting 
there as the representative of 
our royal founder! And when 
Mr Tilladam bent down and 
whispered to him, he simply 
shook his head and sat fast. 

** Somerset folk are polite by 
nature; anyhow, they were in 
those days. They could have 
given hints on manners to some 
young folks of today,” mused 
Uncle Stan, with a sharp glance 
at Maurice. “I know those 
men were ready to put down 
the stranger’s behaviour to 
ignorance, awkwardness —any- 
thing sooner than deliberate 
rudeness. When the toast was 
drunk and they sat down, no 
one stared at him or made any 
remark. They would have let 
the incident pass and be for- 
gotten, but for one thing. The 
stranger wouldn’t let it rest 
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there. The company was no 
sooner seated than, if you please, 
he was up on his feet and making 
a speech—he, a mere outsider 
admitted there on sufferance, 
against all precedent, and know- 
ing nothing of us and our 
ancient customs!” 

“Scandalous!’’ murmured 
Maurice, but if Uncle Stan 
noted the ironic inflexion he 
chose to disregard it. 

** Did I say he was making a 
speech? It would be much 
truer to say he was giving us a 
history lesson,” he amended, 
and glowered so fiercely at us 
from under those bristling brows 
that we began to feel somehow 
guilty ourselves. 

‘A history lesson, I say it 
was, on the character of King 
John—and he talked as if the 
room was full of children or 
illiterate yokels, whereas there 
were plenty of gentlemen there 
who had perhaps read as much 
history as he had, and who 
certainly knew quite as much 
about King John. He began by 
saying how astounded he was 
to find them holding a feast 
in honour of the worst king 
England ever had, and drinking 
to the memory of the only man 
who made this country the 
vassal of a foreign Power. He 
talked about the murder of 
Prince Arthur, and the Pope’s 
interdict, and said how if King 
John had not been a glutton 
over peaches and new ale at 
some Lincolnshire abbey, and if 
he had not fortunately died of it, 
England would have become a 
province of France. I will not 


tell you all he said, even what 
I can remember of it—and he 
said a great deal. He even went 
to the length of hoping that at 
next year’s feast we’d agree to 
re-name the pastry figure on 
the great mince-pie, and drink 
to a better king. ... Yes, he 
seemed to think we were as 
simple as that! 

“TI have said our Somerset 
people are naturally  good- 
mannered, and the company 
showed more patience during 
this diatribe than might have 
been expected of them; but at 
that point the shuffling and 
muttering became so ominous 
that it looked as if the feast was 
going to break up in disorder. 
It was high time for somebody 
in authority to take things in 
hand; and so thought our two 
presidents, Jack o’ Knapp and 
Jack o’ Slough, for there wasn’t 
time to blink an eyelid between 
the two of them jumping to 
their feet. 

‘* Mr Tilladam had one advan- 
tage: being next to the visitor, 
and being a tall and muscular 
gentleman, he clapped a hand on 
the speaker’s shoulder and forced 
him firmly into his chair. On 
the other hand, that gave Mr 
Truskitt time to get in the first 
word. He began quietly, saying 
that all they had heard from the 
stranger about John Lackland 
might be true enough, no doubt, 
but that they had honoured that 
king for more than six hundred 
years as the founder of their 
Reeve’s feast, and they would 
go on paying him honour. He 
said they could, if they liked, 
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pretend that the effigy on their 
pie was that of Robin Hood, or 
Queen Anne, or Sinbad the 
Sailor, and could drink the 
health of any one of them; but 
it wouldn’t be true to history, 
or the tradition they had re- 
ceived, or the honest custom 
of their forefathers through the 
centuries. They needed no out- 
sider, who knew nothing either 
of them or their reasons, to tell 
them how to conduct the Reeve’s 
feast. 

“Tt was at that point that 
Mr Tilladam suddenly leapt up 
again and banged the table in 
applause. ‘ You’re right, Dan, 
we don’t!’ he shouted. Daniel 
Truskitt was so taken aback 
by support from that quarter 
that he halted, and so provided 
Mr Tilladam with a chance to 
speak his mind, too. He was 


a choleric man, was Thomas 
Tilladam, and he didn’t mince 


his words. It was, after all, a 
man’s party—the women having 
now gone back to the kitchen— 
and there was a lot of strong 
language from Tom ‘Tilladam 
before he had done telling the 
guest what they thought of him 
and his behaviour. But it was 
the way he finished that raised 
the biggest shout of applause. 
‘Dammit,’ he said, ‘ we’ll drink 
to King John’s immortal mem- 
ory a second time to-night, and 
this time you, sir, shall drink it 
with us!’ And with that he 
actually hove the stranger out 
of his seat by the back of his 
collar, thrust his tankard into 
his hand, and signed to the 
company to rise.” 
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Uncle Stan began to laugh 
softly to himself. ‘‘ There can 
never have been a Reeve’s feast 
like that in all the six hundred 
years,” he said. “I was still 
standing behind Mr Truskitt’s 
chair, and as our impertinent 
visitor was hauled to his feet 
Jack o’ Knapp shouted down 
the length of the room, ‘ Well 
done, Tom!’ Then I knew the 
long feud was over; and those 
who, in the noise and excitement, 
did not hear those words were 
not long before they knew it, 
too. 

‘When the uproar subsided 
a bit our vicar was leaning 
across to Mr Truskitt, and I 
heard him saying that he had 
to get home early. After what 
had just happened, he said, the 
stranger could not stay among 
them without embarrassment to 
himself and everybody else, and 
he thought the best solution 
would be to offer him a bed at 
the vicarage. Daniel Truskitt 
nodded and looked greatly re- 
lieved, whereupon the parson 
went to the far end of the table 
and I watched him bend down 
and speak to our dejected and 
sullen - looking visitor. Then 
the stranger rose, and at once 
the two of them went out 
together to face the night and 
the snow. Of course there were 
curious glances as they went, 
and I dare say not many people 
noticed, as I did, that Mr 
Tilladam raised an inquiring 
eyebrow towards the top of 
the table, and that Mr Truskitt 
promptly answered with a nod 
and a wink. 
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“Oh yes, it was the end of 
that tiresome quarrel of theirs, 
and the vicar was right, after 
all, when he told my father that 
they might one day be recon- 
ciled when they met at the 
Reeve’s feast.” 

Uncle Stan became silent, 
finishing his sherry now that he 
had finished his tale. 

Then he added: ‘‘ These days 
have no use for the old ways, 
and they don’t hold the Reeve’s 
feast any more. It is not quite 
forgotten, though, and if ever 
you are down that way you can 
go into the church and read 
about it on a tablet there.” 

‘“*T should like to have heard 
what that unlucky traveller said 
about it all when he got to the 
vicarage,’’ Maurice remarked. 
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“Well, I don’t know. It may 
have been something rather 
different from what you sup- 
pose,” Uncle Stan answered 
reflectively. ‘‘ Our parson was 
an unusual man with notions of 
his own, and, as I said, he was 
very determined to see the end 
of that troublesome feud. I’ve 
sometimes had a queer idea that 
perhaps the vicar knew rather 
more about that stranger than 
the rest of us knew—that he 
may even have been looking for 
him to arrive that night. But 
that is as it may be: there was 
never any clue that I heard of. 
What I have told you is what 
I saw and heard myself. The 
rest is anyone’s guess, and, after 
seventy years, it is likely to 
remain so.” 
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At the bottom of the garden 
runs a burn in which successive 
generations have learned to fish. 
It is a small burn, and the trout 
in it are small; but it is not so 
much their absolute size that 
matters as their weight relative 
to that taken by other anglers. 
The fish in the burn are known 
as ‘ tiddlers,’ and even in the 
largest pools achieve only three 
or, exceptionally, four ounces ; 
but a dozen of them constitute 
an excellent day’s sport and 
make a splendid nursery tea. 

No stream has ever given 
me greater pleasure. There was 
the excitement of arriving home 
for the holidays—and going down 
to inspect the water ; of waiting 


for a spate—and then of asking 


Mr Hunter for worms. (At 
eight I could not turn over 
the heavy rubbish heap to get 
the juicy brown ones for myself.) 
Then with a good torrent of 
peaty brown water, a nine-foot 
greenheart rod, a tobacco-tin 
full of worms, and—last but 
by no manner of means least— 
a tube of midge-oil, I would set 
forth with hopes as high as 
any fisherman on the Tay or 
the Spey, my mind filled with 
dreams of monster trout. 
There was the pool at the 
angle of the kitchen garden, a 
brown pot eight feet in dia- 
meter and always good for 
three or four; the hole under 
the willow where I so often 
got caught up in the sub- 


merged stone and where once 
I landed an eel—which I dared 
neither unhook nor kill; and 
there was the bridge pool, fished 
from the road itself, from where 
one had to reel up the struggling 
tiddler ten or twelve feet out of 
the water. Finally, there was 
the pool above the bridge, where, 
by wading up the shallows at 
the tail, I was once enabled to 
throw my ‘garden fly’ into 
the run at the top and hook 
a sea-trout fully seven inches 
long. That was indeed a tri- 
umphant day. I arrived home 
late, I remember, and notwith- 
standing the scolding I got, had 
to show my monster all round the 
dining-room on a salver before it 
could be cooked for my supper. 

But let no one suppose that 
these were the only pools. For 
three years, till I began to be 
ousted in enthusiasm by my 
cousin, this was my river, of 
which I knew every bend and 
every run; nor would I have 
exchanged it for any beat in 
Scotland. I knew just which 
pools fished best, and under 
what conditions; I had caught 
the four- ounce giants under 
every stone of it, and nothing 
but midges—or bedtime—would 
keep me away. I ‘owned’ 
both banks too. I could cross 
by the road bridge, which 
was dull, or by the garden 
perimeter fence, which was for- 
bidden, for it strained the wire. 
There was one delicious place 
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where a high bank on one side 
and a low muddy foreshore on 
the other enabled me to do a 
record long jump and land 
with a squelch ankle-deep in 
mud. There were also the 
paving - stones, where a_ slip 
merely involved wet feet, too 
common an occurrence to cause 
comment, and the fallen tree- 
trunk, where a false step meant 
total immersion—and that was 
most unpopular with those re- 
sponsible for drying my clothes. 
Yes, those were happy days, 
and the grown-ups could keep 
their Lussa and their Lily Loch. 
They were big and could cast. 
But they had neither the 
patience nor, I prided myself, 
the ‘“ proprietor’s permission ” 
to angle in my river. 

And then a small boy came 
to stay. I hold no brief for 


him, for we fought on sight ; 


but I rather suspect that his 
parents were friends of my 
mother. Anyway, his name 
was Jimmie, and in that horrid 
period after tea, when the children 
come down to entertain their 
elders, it was suggested—doubt- 
less because we had ceased 
to be entertaining—that I take 
him fishing. I welcomed this 
idea, but not, I must confess, 
through any sense of altruism. 
The truth was that he was 
nearly ten while I was only 
what the preparatory schools 
term 8.7, and being stronger 
he had beaten me in all our 
fights ; but he had never fished, 
so I thought I would be able 
to put him in his proper place. 
It was therefore with enthusiasm 
that I got a new tobacco-tin 
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from John Bill and showed him 
how to pierce holes in the lid 
with that implement for remov- 
ing stones from horses’ hooves, 
and with a distinct and delight- 
ful sense of superiority that I 
asked Hunter to dig him some 
extra good worms; for I was 
certain that not even the best 
the garden could provide would 
offset my local knowledge and 
skill. 

Alas! the gods of fishing 
are proverbially fickle. I took 
Jimmie to the pool by the 
refuse—the garbage dump, as 
the grown-ups called it; the 
‘sea pool’ as I privately con- 
sidered it—and there in careful 
demonstration I hauled out two 
unfortunate fish. I remember 
well (what brutes small boys 
are!) that I made as much 
of a splash as I could over 
the second one; for, though 
the pool was not normally good 
for more than a couple, I did 
not want to run any unnecessary 
risk of his being successful. I 
then put a worm on his hook 
as badly as I knew how, and 
directed him to cast it into the 
most unlikely spot. But almost 
as his lure entered the water there 
was a tug-tug on the point of 
his rod; he struck instinctively 
and far too hard, and out on the 
bank there flopped a sea-trout 
fully a pound in weight. 

Such a fish had never been 
caught in my stream before, 
and I could ill conceal my 
bitter envy. In the presence 
of my rival I managed to 
keep up an air of indifference, 
as though sea-trout were 4 
daily occurrence; but when 
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I took our combined bag to 
the kitchen I broke down com- 
pletely, and through my tears 
told Florrie that it was only 
‘peginner’s luck.’ 

Jimmie left next morning, 
but not before I had waged 
another ineffectual fight and 
sworn that one day I would 
get equal with him. Foolish 
child! I should have realised 
that it was not with the fisher- 
man but with the fish I should 
strive to get equal. 


Twenty years passed; Hitler 
came and went; nor did I ever 
equal Jimmie’s good fortune. 
In time I graduated to the 
Lussa—still with my garden 
fly—and one triumphant day 
caught an eight-pound grilse ; 
but that hardly sufficed, since 
they run double that size in 


June and July during school 


term-time. Later I took up 
casting and forsook my river 
for the Lily Loch, which is a 
thrilling peat tarn no more 
than two hundred yards across, 
with lilies all round the edge 
under which lie sea-trout of 
four pounds and more. Many 
a day did I spend rowing my 
father on it, letting the dinghy’s 
stern drift within reach of all 
the little bays, and woe betide 
me if I did not strike swiftly 
for the middle when a fish 
was hooked ; for otherwise they 
make straight for the weeds. 
The biggest fish I have landed 
there myself weighed three and 
a half pounds and was hooked, 
so ill do trout obey the rules, 
in the middle of a torrential 
hail-storm. Even that was not 
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enough for Florrie to allow me 
to forget my mortification. And 
perhaps that was asking too 
much. Were I to go out to 
get mackerel and return with 
a basking shark, I still doubt 
whether I should hear the end 
of the other episode ! 

Then two years ago I went 
to Punta Arenas, seven thousand 
miles away and nearly as far 
south of the Equator as is Mull 
to the north of it. In the 
Falkland Islands we waited for 
the little Fitzroy to take us 
down to Graham Land, where 
we were to spend the summer 
securing ‘ background shots’ for 
“Scott of the Antarctic.” But 
a couple of days after the 
New Year a liner homeward 
bound round the Horn from 
New Zealand hove-to off Port 
Stanley and landed two dozen 
pedigree rams, some of which 
were intended for the estancieros 
of Patagonia. It was decreed 
that the Fitzroy should run 
them over first, so, always keen 
to see new lands, I accompanied 
her for the trip. 

There is something fascinat- 
ing about the approaches to 
the sub-polar regions. I suspect 
this is because, while the number 
of species diminishes, those that 
do exist do so in fantastic 
quantity. It had been blow- 
ing a typical Cape Horn gale 
for some days before we sailed, 
and, although the wind had 
subsided, a truly mountainous 
swell was still running from 
the south-west. Although con- 
siderably smaller than the outer 
island steamers, the Fitzroy 
punched into this with decks 
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scarcely wet, while Johnny, the 
Chileno steward, with face all 
abeam at the prospect of seeing 
his native home, continued to 
balance five full soup - plates 
up his arm without their even 
looking as though they might 
fall off. From on deck, the 
nearer we approached the land 
the more often did we see 
schools of whales and the colour- 
ful blue-and-white Commerson’s 
dolphin. And there were sooty 
and wandering albatrosses and 
hundreds of ringed penguins, 
Wilson’s petrels, and Cape 
pigeons. 

There is a certain magic in 
the very name of the Strait 
of Magellan, that brave navi- 
gator of so long ago; and 
more recent memories spring 
to mind of Darwin in the Beagle, 
and of the immortal Captain 
Slocum putting upturned tin- 
tacks on the decks of the Spray 
to keep off thieving Indians. 
Yet no matter how romantic 
the Straits may be in imagina- 
tion, in hard fact the eastern 
approaches are as dull as can 
be. It was soon after breakfast 
on our second day at sea that 
we made out flat, brown, low- 
lying land to starboard, and 
another hour before we saw 
a similar view to port. The 
treeless and windswept land- 
scapes of Patagonia on the one 
hand, and Tierra del Fuego on 
the other, closed in upon us, 
till at tea-time we arrived at 
the eastern narrows. Here the 


channel was scarce a mile wide, 
and an eight-knot contrary tide 
pinned us almost stationary till 
dusk. 
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When we were through the 
narrows it was only a few 
hours to Punta Arenas. We 
docked at about midnight, and, 
hearing that the owners might 
come down to inspect their 
sheep, I stayed up, full of 
curiosity, to see a Chilean estan- 
ciero. As soon as the ship 
was cleared they came aboard, 
and the introductions were made 
in the captain’s cabin. As a 
matter of interest the first four 
to whom I was introduced were 
Seviors Maclean, Ross, Robert- 
son, and Maclay! So notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour 
we went ashore and were soon 
ensconced within the timber and 
corrugated-iron roof comfort of 
the Cosmos Hotel, southernmost 
inn in the world, and strangely 
akin both in furnishing and 
atmosphere to a _ well-known 
fishing hotel in South Uist. 
In Scottish surroundings and 
company friendships were soon 
made, and it was not long 
before I had accepted an invita- 
tion for the following afternoon 
to go fishing. 

I was awakened next morning 
by the strains of a military 
band on the jetty, and went 
out to investigate. It seemed 
that all the town were down 
for the sailing of the monthly 
coastwise steamer for Val- 
paraiso, an event of some im- 
portance. She made a colourful 
departure; for her course led 
her between two full-rigged ships 
and two four-masted barques 
hulked there. One of the latter 
was the well-known Alexandrina, 
which had lain a total wreck in 
the straits for twenty years and 
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had then been towed off and 
recommissioned during the acute 
shortage of bottoms in 1916; 
the other was a once beautiful 
Frenchman of bounty days, with 
her lower yards still crossed 
and topmasts fidded—a melan- 
choly sight, though all of them 
preserved that sweetness of sheer 
so typical of the old Cape Horner. 

With some time to kill before 
lunch I went off to explore the 
town. It was more substantial 
than I had deemed possible, 
lying as it did so far south of 
any other city. Immediately 
to the west lay a mountain 
range, foothill of the Andes, 
and with this as a windbreak 
timber grew as well as it does 
in England. As I stood in 
the main square, with its sub- 
stantial three-storey houses, well 
laid-out ornamental trees, and 
bandstand—that band appeared 
to work overtime—it was hard 
to remember that this was less 
than six hundred .miles from 
the never-never land of eternal 
glaciation. 

I happened across the museum, 
trun as part of the school and 
mission by the Salesian Fathers. 
The birds and animals were 
poorly stuffed, but the anthropo- 
logical section was first - class, 
with splendid waxwork models 
and innumerable stereoscopic 
photographs of the fast-dying- 
out Indians of Tierra del Fuego, 
clad in their guanaco skins. 
As further evidence of the rapid- 
ity of the change that has 
taken place, only the previous 
evening I had talked with a 
man who well remembered the 
days when a price had been 
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put on Indians’ heads, to rid 
the neighbourhood of _ their 
thieving propensities. 

For lunch I was given the 
famous Chilean Centoya, shell- 
fish midway between crab and 
lobster in appearance and com- 
bining the succulence of both. 
Thus fortified we set out by 
ear for the river, travelling 
along a good road to the south- 
west. It was the height of 
summer and a day of brilliant 
sunshine, yet there was always 
a nip in the air, as on many 
an April day in the Highlands. 
The country, too, was not un- 
like the West Coast, with the 
brilliant blue Strait of Magellan 
winding between shores that 
grew ever hillier and more tree- 
clad. At length we rounded a 
headland giving view to the 
west, and away in the distance 
we saw the massif of the Andes, 
with snowfields and steep glaciers 
plunging down to the sea. This, 
rather than the flat, wind- 
scorched entrance to the east, 
was the Strait of the imagination. 

After an hour’s drive we 
stopped by a small stream not 
more than ten feet wide ; indeed 
little bigger than my burn at 
home. There are lakes with 
very large trout in the neigh- 
bourhood, but all are almost 
inaccessible, so this was to be 
the scene of our afternoon’s 
sport. Seeing that my two 
hosts had but two rods, and 
realising from their conversa- 
tion that their opportunities 
for fishing were limited, I 
declined the rod offered to me, 
saying that I was no angler 
and had only accompanied them 
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for the drive. We fixed a time 
and place for our picnic tea, 
and I went off for a ramble. 
I wandered for a couple of 
hours and saw nothing to con- 
vince me that I was not in 
Scotland — the sunshine com- 
bined with mild humidity, the 
brackens and brambles, several 
pairs of wrens busy feeding 
their young, and the larches 
and silver birch. 

We ate our tea on a sunny 
bank and it was warm enough 
to make me remove my jacket, 
and chilly enough to make me 
put it on again almost at once. 
The fishermen had about a 
dozen trout, ranging from half 
@ pound to three-quarters, and 
when I saw them light their 
pipes and lie back leaving their 
rods invitingly unattended, my 
resolution weakened. Saying 
that I had fished a little and 
that it would amuse me in 
after years to think that I 
had thrown a line in the south 
of South America, I asked if 
I could try my hand, and was 
at once told to go ahead. 

I wandered along the stream 
some yards back from the edge, 
wondering where to try my 
luck, when my eye was caught 
by a tell-tale circle on the 
water some distance up and 
at the foot of the overhanging 
far bank. From the size of 
the ripple it seemed likely that 
this had been caused by the 
side crumbling, but with no 
local knowledge to help me I 
thought I might as well start 
there as anywhere. Walking 
away from the river, therefore, 
I went up till I was abreast 
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of my point and then stalked 
in on hands and knees. It 
took me two casts rather more 
down-stream to get out my line, 
then the third directed at what 
I hoped was the spot rose a 
fish. With the fourth cast he 
took my tail-fly, a silver butcher, 
with a conclusive swirl, and I 
realised I was into an un- 
commonly good trout. For the 
best part of ten minutes I 
never saw him at all; for he 
got into some fast-running water, 
and with the nine-foot rod I 
could not hold him and had 
to follow down-stream. Mean- 
while, having no landing - net, 
I used what breath I had left 
with calls for help. Not realis- 
ing the difficulty I was in, one 
of my hosts arrived netless just 
as my fish was played out, and 
together we manceuvred him into 


some shallows and swept him by 
foot on to the sand. 

He was a beautiful brown 
trout and weighed rather more 


than two pounds. It seemed 
anticlimax after that to cast 
more flies on South American 
waters, so we carried him back 
to the picnic with pardonable 
elation. As we arrived, the 
man whose rod I had borrowed 
opened his eyes and remarked : 
“You lucky young fellow. 
That’s almost certainly the 
biggest fish caught on the river 
this year. Talk of beginner’s 
luck, eh?” 

He was a fine sportsman 
and genuinely pleased, but I 
could enter—none better—into 
his mixed inner feelings. 

Would that Jimmie had been 
there ! 
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BY TSOFON DAJI. 


AxsouT @ hundred miles south 
of Lake Chad a range of hills 
rises out of the sands of Bornu 
and sprawls southwards until 
it reaches the sea at Victoria. 
Here it culminates in the 
Cameroon Mountain, 13,500 feet 
high. The range is volcanic in 
origin, with- apparently extinct 
craters and crater lakes dotted 
here and there throughout much 
of its extent. I write ‘“ appar- 
ently extinct”; for, as recently 
as 1923, the Cameroon Moun- 
tain itself awoke to life, spout- 
ing smoke from one of its 
craters and pouring lava down 
its forested flanks to the sea. 
Tradition asserts that it erupts 
every thirteenth year; and, 
since it remained dormant in 
1936, the natives expect it to 
burst forth in 1949 with double 
ferocity. 

The British Cameroons are 
still “‘ off the map.” Adminis- 
tratively, our mandated area is 
divided into four portions. Of 
these the largest is known as 
the Cameroons Province and 
extends 230 miles northwards 
from Victoria. The other, 
smaller areas are attached for 
convenience of administration 
to Nigerian Provinces. Until 
recently accessible only by sea, 
the Cameroons Province has 
just been linked with the Eastern 
Provinces of Nigeria by a new 
road, and it was chiefly this 
that influenced my wife and 


myself when we decided to 
spend our local leave from 
Nigeria tramping the highlands 
about Bamenda. 

We set off from Lagos to- 
wards the end of October 1948, 
the party consisting of my wife 
and myself, Jeremy and John, 
two young officers, and our 
‘boys.’ George, the new cook, 
was @ tall, dignified, and no 
longer young man of pagan 
ancestry from somewhere on 
the Jos plateau of Nigeria; he 
was in his element on such an 
expedition. He professed to be 
a Moslem at Mohammedan festi- 
vals, but rather spoiled the effect 
by getting roaring drunk in a 
most un-Moslem manner. At 
Christmas he was a convert for 
the day and celebrated that 
festival in similar fashion. 
Strangely enough, he cooked 
extremely well when drunk, but 
abominably during the inevit- 
able hangover. What com- 
pletely captivated us, even 
during his hangovers, was his 
tremendous smile, so genuine, 
so infectious, and so metallur- 
gical. For George had been a 
soldier with the 82nd West 
African Division in Burma, and, 
while waiting in Rangoon for 
his passage home, had had his 
front teeth adorned with gold 
and silver paint. The effect 
was enough to postpone the 
sack on many occasions. 4 

Audu was my wife’s boy and 
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Yssufu was mine. Short and 
stocky, with the insignia of 
their tribes cut deeply in long, 
slashed scars across their cheeks 
and down their noses, they 
resembled nothing so much as 
a brace of gnomes. They were 
known as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee or, collectively, as 
the Tweedles. John’s boy was 
a Fulani named Imoru and 
Jeremy’s was the only southerner 
in the party ; Mbetchi, an Ibo. 
Tleasu drove the car and Beet- 
root and Tar Daisy the trucks. 
Beetroot was no juicy vegetable 
but six foot three inches of solid 
African ebony. All our boys 
were ex-soldiers and had tramped 
through and fought in the Ara- 
kan jungles of Burma; so they 
were well experienced in foot- 
slogging and in getting the best 
out of the ‘ bush.’ 

The journey from Lagos to 
Enugu was made by car, and it 
was uneventful except that on 
the third day Tar Daisy only 
just failed to drive his truck off 
the Niger ferry-boat into the 
river. We began to have doubts 
of Tar Daisy. Next day we 
left Enugu and drove along miles 
of flat, red laterite road to 
Bansara, where we struck the 
new road to the Cameroons. 
Two ferries lay between us and 
our destination for the night, 
the large village of Ikom in the 
back-of-beyond of the Cross 
River. It is a pleasant place, 
and we reached it in good time. 
The P.W.D. road engineer there 
was a little doubtful of our 
chances of getting to Mamfe 
next day along the new road, 
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which he emphasised was only 
a pilot road with an unmetalled 
surface, slippery and treacherous 
after the rain of the previous 
day. But we set off in the morn- 
ing, and were ferried, one vehicle 
at a time, across the still swollen 
Cross River without incident. 
Some twenty miles farther on 
came the last ferry, over the 
Mun Aiye River, about fifty 
yards wide and flowing swiftly. 
The ferry consisted of two very 
big but rather crazy canoes 
with decking laid across them. 
It was operated by some twenty 
Ibos, some pulling on ‘ tie-tie’ 
(plaited cane) to pull the raft 
up-stream, others paddling furi- 
ously to take it across to the 
opposite bank, where more ‘ tie- 
tie’ was used to secure it along- 
side a concrete ramp. The car 
went across without difficulty, 
but the trucks had first to be 
unloaded. Tar Daisy’s vehicle, 
having been made ferry-worthy, 
was driven down the rough 
approach and on to the decking. 
Shrieks and yells rent the air 
from the paddlers and from those 
supposed to be in charge. Tar 
Daisy had gone a couple of feet 
too far forward and the decrepit 
canoes were filling rapidly by 
the bows. 

“Halt! Back! What thing 
you go do?” demanded the 
foreman. ‘“ You no savvy this 
kay-noo palaver at all, my 
friend? Make you go back! 
We all go die now-now. My 
God 99 

Never was there such a caper- 
ing. Ibos leapt into the water 
and strove to hold up the bows 
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of the canoes, others bailed 
furiously with broken calabashes 
and shouted their imprecations 
in pidgin- English to all and 
sundry. The foreman called 
repeatedly upon his Maker and 
eventually induced Tar Daisy, 
now in a flat spin, to reverse his 
vehicle. Overcome by the hulla- 
baloo and by advice from all 
quarters, he went back too far, 
and the raft, no longer resting 
on the bank, became so de- 
pressed at its rear that the 
canoes began to fill with water 
from that direction. The male- 
dictions increased in volume, 
especially when it was discovered 
that the engine had stalled. 
Bereft of speech we four Euro- 
peans were resigned to watching 
one of our trucks slowly founder- 
ing in the muddy river, when 
suddenly the engine came to life 
and the truck leapt forward. 
Mercifully it came to rest— 
precisely in the centre of the 
raft. Pandemonium ceased, the 
‘ tie-tie’ men and paddlers skil- 
fully manceuvred the raft across, 
but no doubt as a result of their 
earlier excitement let it go down- 
stream a shade too far so that 
the drive off was not square to 
the ramp. Tar Daisy, now 
completely rattled, certain that 
there were many devils at large 
to waylay him, and oblivious 
of our encouragements, all but 
drove his truck into the water 
again. But a miss is as good 
as a mile even on a ‘bush’ 
ferry. 

The original trace of the road, 
still in use, went straight over 
hills and down valleys regard- 
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less of gradients. The P.W.D. 
were busy resolving these; and 
from time to time we came 
across steep inclines with the 
new alternative but unfinished 
trace dug deep alongside. The 
car managed the old slippery 
route quite well, though Beet- 
root invariably changed down 
too late and ran backwards 
alarmingly; while Tar Daisy 
repeatedly did his utmost to 
hurl his truck to destruction on 
the lower levels. We were now 
in dense jungle country with 
hills all round and a black and 
menacing sky overhead. Tar 
Daisy’s truck began to give 
trouble, and so, abandoning him 
and Jeremy for the night, the 
rest of us went on to Mamfe. 
En route the storm burst. I 
have seen many tropical storms, 
but this one outstripped them 
all in ferocity, in the vividness 
and threat of the jagged, forked 
lightning, in the volume of the 
thunder, and in the weight of 
the rain. TIleasu was magnifi- 
cent, and drove us along the 
track, now nearly a foot deep 
in water, without the flicker of 
an eyelid. An hour later Beet- 
root and John fetched up at the 
rest-house, but Tar Daisy had 
to stay and ride out the storm. 

The drive from Ikom to Mamfe 
was only sixty-four miles, but it 
took us over twelve hours to 
accomplish. As we struggled 
through the drenching rain across 
the courtyard of the rest-house 
at Mamfe, the caretaker insisted 
on our stopping to read the 
notice he had erected. The pale 
beams of a hurricane - lamp, 
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augmented by blinding flashes of 
lightning, revealed this gem :— 


** Notice. 


Trouble troubles he (or she) who 
troubles trouble. 


Signed (Jor) Caretaker. 
You have been warned.”’ 


From Mamfe, the ascent to 
Bamenda, some 3000 feet, lay 
along a one-way road. Vehicles 
go up on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays and come down on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, with Sunday a dies non. 
Having had permission, how- 
ever, my wife and I set off next 
day, a Sunday, leaving Jeremy 
and John with Beetroot and the 
‘mammy-wagon’ to follow on 
Monday. What a road! It 
ascends in short sharp corners 
with bridges in every re-entrant, 
the approach to each being on 
the curve. It was impossible to 
Square up to a bridge before 
crossing it; we had to approach 
at an angle, peer dangerously 
down to perdition over edges 
innocent of kerb or handrail, 
and drive off again at an angle. 
I would not like to say how 
many times we crossed and re- 
crossed one stream that tumbled 
in a series of waterfalls down an 
almost vertical hillside. We 
reached Bamenda long after we 
had been expected, and found 
our destination perched like an 
eyrie on the edge of a cliff over- 
looking the town. Malcolm and 
Kat, our host and hostess, no 
whit put out by our late arrival, 
gave us the best meal we had 
had since pre-war days in Eng- 
land: fat beef (almost unknown 


in Nigeria), fresh crisp lettuce, 
thick cream on the trifle, and so 
on. Jeremy and John turned 
up the next evening, very late, 
The prelude to our trek was 
over. 


It was evident from watching 
the Africans passing along the 
road from Mamfe that the 
Cameroons native is a different 
being from the average Nigerian. 
Clothing in these parts is at a 
discount with both sexes, and it 
is interesting to speculate why 
natives who live on the high 
plateaux, where it is often ex- 
tremely cold, wear next to 
nothing, whereas those of the 
hot plains are almost over. 
dressed. Up here the men wear 
the minimum compatible with 
decency ; and the women wear 
even less, their wardrobe con- 
sisting of a string round the 
waist with a narrow strip of 
cloth in front, a blackened 12- 
bore cartridge-case in the lobe 
of each ear, and sometimes a 
stick about four inches long 
stuck either transversely through 
the nose or into the upper 
lip, so that it protrudes forward 
and upwards at an angle of 
about thirty degrees with the 
horizontal. 

The method of carrying loads 
in the Cameroons is curious, 00, 
and, so far as I know, unique. 
In other parts of West Africa 
they are carried on the head. 
In the Cameroons the natives 
use a stout cradle, made from 
the stems of the raffia palm and 
always on the left shoulder. If 
@ carrier finds the weight getting 
irksome he does not transfer the 
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load to his other shoulder, but 
puts the long stick, which he 
carries to help him up and down 
hills, over his right shoulder and 
under the cradle so as to lever 
it up a little. 

Almost every male carries a 
spear, the metal tip wrought 
from iron deposits found north- 
west of Bamenda, and horribly 
barbed. This weapon has a 
dual r6éle: it gives the bearer a 
sense of protection for his naked- 
ness, and it is of use as a ‘ khud- 
stick ’ to help him up and down 
the steep mountain paths. 

The primitive people of the 
Cameroons are said to be 


migrants, having come in suc- 
cessive waves from somewhere 
near Lake Chad to their present 
habitations by way of what 
is now the French Cameroons. 
No single tribe has established 
domination over the others, and 


each one is quite small. Lan- 
guage seems to differ with each 
tribe, and so far as is known 
has no affinity with any other 
tonguein the world. The country 
is under close administration, 
but roads are few, and visiting 
District Officers have to spend 
much of their time on foot. 
There is no trade to speak of, 
for agriculture is confined to 
the immediate wants of the 
people; and since there are 
no mineral deposits in com- 
mercial quantities, road build- 
ing can never be economically 
profitable. Yet, in spite of their 
primitive nature, in spite of 
their poverty, their discomfort, 
dirt, sickness, and sores, like all 
Africans they are remarkably 
cheerful. 
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The bungalow of our host at 
Bamenda was an old German 
house on the edge of a long 
precipitous shelf thrust out from 
the side of Mount Bambeluye, 
whose summit reaches to about 
8000 feet. How Malcolm and 
his wife fitted the four of 
us plus themselves and their 
two children into the available 
accommodation is one mystery ; 
another is that neither of their 
children ever fell down the cliff 
a yard or two from their front 
door. Malcolm had arranged 
all the preliminaries of the trek : 
our route, our carriers, and our 
interpreter, Zacchzus, a messen- 
ger employed in the provincial 
office. The explanatory notes 
against the itinerary bore such 
comments as ‘“‘ Hot, long, and 
sweaty” and ‘ Long, steep, and 
very sweaty.” Now all these 
are relative terms; for what 
may be steep and sweaty to the 
ordinary young man would be 
child’s play to a member of the 
Alpine Club. It turned out that 
our host was himself a member 
of that club, so that what he 
described as “long, hot, and 
sweaty ’ spelt something near 
collapse for tyros like ourselves. 

We set off on our D day by 
car for a destination about forty- 
five miles away. I noticed with 
some disquiet that we were 
steadily losing height, and I was 
not at all keen to start the 
walking part of our trek at 
noon. Feebly I suggested that 
@ night’s pause at the road-head 
would give our carriers an oppor- 
tunity of getting familiar with 
their: loads, and our boys a 
chance to practise pitching and 
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striking the small one-man tents. 
My suggestion was turned down 
flat, and eventually we reached 
the end of the new road. About 
forty carriers awaited us. Ap- 
portioning the loads among them 
took some time, and there was 
much picking and choosing and 
testing weights before all was 
ready. The head-man of the 
carriers carried a fearsome 
muzzle-loading Dane gun which 
fired black powder and ejected 
whatever solid materials he 
rammed down its muzzle. His 
name was Bone. 

At last we set off on the 
fifteen-mile walk to Wum, my 
wife and I with George and the 
two Tweedles well in advance, 
and Zaccheus showing us the 
way. Before covering half a 


mile we were at the foot of the 
first hill. To us it seemed pre- 
cipitous, but we leapt lightly up 


it. Then we leapt less lightly, 
and in no time we had stopped 
leaping altogether. It was a 
good excuse to rest when the 
carriers caught up with us, as 
they did all too soon. Malcolm 
had not described this stretch 
as either long or sweaty, and 
our hearts sank further when we 
thought what those portions 
would be like. The sun beat 
down steadily, and our progress 
up the 2500 feet of that hill 
grew slower and slower. Mal- 
colm, who had decided to come 
with us to Wum and return 
the same day, must have found 
our shameful performance most 
galling, but he did all he could 
to encourage our faltering feet 
and bursting lungs. Soon we 
reached a belt of trees which 
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afforded shade, but this same 
shelter from the sun had pre- 
vented the track from drying. 
We had long ago ceased to pay 
any heed to Malcolm’s Alpinic 
advice of ‘“‘ Never mind how 
slowly you go, but never stop.” 
We were reduced to far more 
stopping than moving. At last, 
after two hours of this agony, 
we reached the crest whence the 
ground fell away before us in a 
gentle gradient. There was a 
pause at a small stream for a 
sandwich, and then on again 
until we struck the trace of a 
new road which we followed in 
teeming rain to Wum. Perhaps 
I should add that the ‘ we’ in 
this paragraph refers to my wife 
and myself and not to John 
or Jeremy or to George, the 
Tweedles, or anyone else. 
Wum is a straggling village 
about a mile and a half in 
length, with houses all of one 
pattern. The building timber in 
this part of the Cameroons is 
the raffia palm, the stems of the 
leaves growing to thirty and 
forty feet in length and to the 
thickness of a man’s upper arm. 
Each house is four - square— 
about sixteen feet by sixteen— 
with a heavily thatched, pyra- 
midal roof. The framework of 
the walls is raffia palm, laced 
together and jointed, and the 
red mud of West Africa is 
slapped round it. No doors are 
at ground level, but about three 
feet up the wall; more like 
windows, and there is only one 
to each house. Inside, a raffia 
bench runs along one wall, and 
a three-tiered cradle hangs from 
the roof for drying and storing 
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tobacco, firewood, grain, and 
yams between harvests. In the 
centre of each hut is the fire, 
always kept smouldering, for 
there are no matches in Wum ; 
and that explains why so many 
natives have broad scars on 
their arms, bodies, or legs. As 
children, on cold nights they 
have slept near the fire, and as 
the night wore on they have 
rolled over to get nearer the 
warmth. 

Strangers in Wum were a 
rarity, and our walk through 
the town would have gladdened 
the heart of any seeker after 
popularity. The people col- 


lected in small groups to watch 
us pass, and since they have no 
hats to doff in greeting, they 
salute with half a dozen hand- 
claps. Our progress seemed like 
some long-drawn-out ovation ; 


for no sooner were we passing 
beyond the range of the clapping 
from one group than we entered 
that of another. 

At long last we arrived at the 
rest-house where we were to 
spend the night. The building, 
of two bare rooms, stands inside 
the lip of an old crater and 
overlooks the lake that has 
formed therein. We were too 
wet and weary to do any ex- 
ploration that day, and were 
thankful for the steaming hot 
tea which the redoubtable 
George had gone ahead to pre- 
pare. The boys were as tired as 
we were (“Too much hill,” said 
the Tweedles), but none the 
less set about the chores of 
the moment. They, naturally, 
thought us mad ; for why should 
any sane person forsake his 
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comfortable home and motor- 
car to go climbing up semi- 
vertical mountains in the pouring 
rain. 

Malcolm left us shortly before 
dark, and, as we heard later, 
was so disgustingly fit that he 
ran more than half the way 
back to road-head where he 
had left his car. 

Next morning after we had 
breakfasted there arrived two 
ponies, lent to us, through Mal- 
colm’s good offices, by a Swiss 
missionary at We, some eight 
miles distant. The ponies were 
of the usual Nigerian variety, 
narrow, long in the back, and 
with quarters that look weak ; 
but perhaps they were a little 
more stocky than the polo ponies 
of Lagos or Kano. And they 
were quite the most sure-footed 
creatures imaginable. They fol- 
lowed us for some days, up 
and down steep, boulder-strewn 
mountain-sides, through rocky 
torrents and streams, and in 
and out of the innumerable 
deep clefts that rain and spring 
water had cut across the paths. 
Their grooms carried a spade 
and a rope, the former for easing 
the descent into some of the 
clefts and the latter for hauling 
the ponies up the other side 
again. We hardly bestrode them 
at all—our object was to walk— 
but their presence was a com- 
fort; for anybody might sprain 
an ankle or be otherwise 
damaged. Going up some hills 
they were remarkably useful as 
towing agents; we only had to 
seize their tails and be hauled 
up almost any slope. 

The water of the lake was 
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beautifully clear, and the carriers 
had built a diving platform 
from the ubiquitous raffia palms. 
None of us had ever bathed in 
a volcano before, and the sensa- 
tion, naturally enough, was no 
different from bathing in a 
swimming - bath, but at that 
height we soon became breath- 
less. There were no signs of 
fish in the water, and indeed 
there seemed to be none in any 
of the similar crater lakes we 
subsequently visited. Taking 
a stroll round the lake we came 
upon a youth carrying a govd- 
sized buck across his shoulders. 
It had been killed by spear- 
thrusts. We offered to buy a 
haunch, but no money, soap, or 
salt could tempt the hunters. 
No, they said, they had had 
no meat for some time and 
too many people in Wum were 


expecting a share of the trophy. 

Next day we set off to an 
early start to walk the seven- 
teen miles to Esu by way of 
We, where we wanted to call 
upon the missionary and thank 


him for the ponies. The track 
lay along broad, shallow valleys 
and was fairly level. Unfortu- 
nately, at this season the grass 
was still about eight feet high 
and did much to obstruct the 
view. But the wild flowers 
that grew in profusion along 
the verges of the path were a 
sheer delight. I do not know 
much about flowers, but there 
seemed to be wild varieties of 
hollyhock, balsam, delphinium, 
vetch, azalea, broom, cornflower, 
cat-mint, forget-me-not, scabi- 
ous, and periwinkle; and genuine 
bracken thrust itself up here 
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and there, never in a great 
sprawling mass as in England, 
but in single stems. Later in 
the trek, when we reached 6000 
feet and more, we came upon 
stinging-nettles and docks, black- 
berry bushes, and something 
not unlike gorse. In addition, 
there was a great variety of 
other flowers, large and small, 
resembling nothing that grows 
in an English garden, and whose 
names we could not attempt to 
guess. 

The missionary was away from 
home, but his wife gave us a 
welcome cup of tea and told us 
a little of their work in that 
remote valley. I could not help 
feeling some admiration for this 
young Swiss girl, who had aban- 
doned the mountains of her own 
homeland in exchange for the 
loneliness of We, but she seemed 
happy enough. There was no 
doctor nearer than Bamenda, 
many miles away, and she was 
much distressed at the lot of 
the natives. Her husband, not 
being qualified in medicine, was 
not allowed to treat the villagers, 
and they seemed singularly un- 
willing to undertake the long 
journey to Bamenda. She told 
us of an old woman who had 
been brought to the mission 
with a broken leg. The mission- 
ary had put the old woman’s 
leg in splints and told her friends 
to carry her to Bamenda. But 
that they would not do. In- 
stead, they simply took her 
back to her house and removed 
the splints. 

Esu was approached by 4 
stout native bridge strongly re- 
miniscent of the one portrayed 
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in willow pattern china. The 
rest-house, @ gloomy, grubby 
affair, lay at one side of a com- 
pound which the Chief had had 
cleaned for us. This meant 
that his men had dug most of 
it up so that the rain had turned 
it into @ morass. Pitching 
Jeremy’s and John’s tents was 
therefore not at all plain sailing. 
It is from this village that the 
crude iron ore is smelted over 
charcoal fires and the products 
made into spear-heads. 

Next day’s walk to Zhoa was 
uneventful except for about the 
last two miles. We rounded 
the shoulder of the long hill we 
had been steadily climbing, to 
be confronted with an almost 
vertical descent into a 600-foot 
gorge and an equally steep 
ascent on the opposite side. If 
600 feet does not seem much, 
try going as far as you can up 
the spire of Salisbury Cathedral, 
which is 200 feet lower, scarcely 
less steep, and not obstructed 
by deep wandering fissures cut 
by rain. The path had been 
cleared by the villagers of Zhoa, 
but it was still extremely rough. 
Why the ponies did not break a 
leg apiece is quite inexplicable. 
In the gorge ran a swiftly 
flowing stream, about fifty feet 
wide, and across it the natives 
had felled a tree. The carriers 
with the loads in their cradles 
went over as though the trunk 
was the Great West road. John 
and Jeremy tried with the same 
nonchalance, but soon sat down 
astride the trunk and pulled 
themselves in jerks to the other 
bank. We, the older members 
of the party, unashamedly made 
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no effort to use the tree, but 
plunged into the stream. Here 
the great slippery boulders and 
the speed of the current nearly 
brought disaster more than once, 
but we eventually emerged on 
the far side, wet to the waist 
but otherwise in good order. It 
was up the next hill that the 
horses’ tails were most useful. 
The countryside is so well 
watered that waterfalls ceased 
to be remarkable. Never, for 
the whole period of our trek, 
were we once out of sight or 
sound of running water. 

We got a brace of ‘ bush- 
fowl’ (francolin) at Zhoa, but 
shooting on the whole was dis- 
appointing. Between us we had 
@ whole armoury of weapons, 
but the grass was much too 
long for satisfactory sport. We 
trekked on with halts at Kung, 
Fang, and Su, the first two 
villages perched on hill-tops and 
the last approached through 
a small but fast-flowing river. 
The rough bridge across it was 
broken, and passage was only 
possible immediately above some 
falls. Although these were of 
no great height, the projecting 
rocks among which the water 
swirled and crashed were not at 
all inviting. Those splendid 
carriers, each with his load on 
his shoulder and a long stick in 
his right hand, made the passage 
without incident, if not without 
difficulty. 

Outside Su we met our first 
‘ tie-tie’ bridge, a long ham- 
mock made of interlaced creepers 
and cane, with decking about 
eighteen inches wide. The 
carriers swung across easily, but 
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my wife and I could not treat 
the contraption with the same 
contempt; for the wretched 
thing swayed with each pace we 
took and there was ample room 
to fall through the interlacings 
down to the torrent below. 
From the river there was a 
ten-mile rocky but not particu- 
larly steep ascent, and then we 
dropped sharply into the small 
town of Bum, where a reception 
committee awaited us. The 
leader apologised for the ab- 
sence of the Tum (yes, that was 
the Chief’s title), but he was 
a sick man. We were escorted 
towards the rest-house, a large, 
airy building hung with coloured 
cloths. On the way, whom 
should we meet but the Tum 
himself, elderly and obviously 
unwell. He reminded us of 
some large, sick dog; for if we 
made sympathetic noises he 
replied in his own tongue, which 
sounded much like the noises a 
large dog, sorry for himself, 
would make. After he had 
taken his departure he sent us 
gifts of grain and fruit, a com- 
pliment we returned with salt 
and soap. 

That evening we went out to 
try and shoot something for the 
pot, but again the long grass 
defeated us. It was, however, 
quite evident that the sight of 
our guns had opened up a vista 
of possibilities for the aged Tum. 
Next day he arrived with full 
ceremony, in review order, 80 
to speak, with drums beating 
and colours flying. His retinue 
carried a heavy chair, and what 
seemed at first sight to be a 
splendid leopard - skin beauti- 
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fully mounted on green cloth, 
but which turned out to be 
an imitation. There were two 
elephant tusks from which the 
bearers produced one booming 
note apiece, sundry other musical 
instruments, and the inevitable 
drums. The chair was set down, 
the sham leopard-skin draped 
over it, the tusk-bearers blew 
another toot or two, and the 
old man sat down. A couple of 
sheep were dragged forward and 
made over to George, whose 
gold and silver teeth flashed in 
anticipation. More grain and 
fruit changed hands. The reason 
for all this became clear after a 
good deal of inconsequent con- 
versation directed to no par- 
ticular subject. The Tum had 
seen us going out with guns, 
therefore we no doubt had 
cartridges. The Tum had 4 
shot-gun himself, but, alas! 
no cartridges. Therefore his 
hunters were unable to procure 
meat and his people were hungry. 
They were wasting away. lI 
looked at the plump children 
watching us from a short dis- 
tance away; at the sleek ap- 
pearance of his retinue and of 
his practically stark naked wives, 
whose stomachs bulged with 
good living. However, the old- 
sick-dog touch was too pathetic, 
and the pictures of starvation 
drawn by that old man were too 
poignant to ignore, so George 
removed the gifts while I prof- 
fered cartridges in exchange. 
At the Tum’s order we were 
accorded the local version of 4 
Royal Salute with full musical 
honours, and the visit was over. 

Next day we followed an old 
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German trace to Konane, where 
we came across the first cattle 
we had seen in those moun- 
tains. They were huge, sleek 
peasts, the cows full of milk, 
very different from the scraggy 
animals so often seen in Nigeria, 
although of the same breed. 
Here they were at their best ; 
for the grazing was excellent 
and good water abounded. The 
origins of the Fulani, the West 
African cattle-drivers and owners, 
are lost in history. Some say 
they are descended from the 
Philistines, others that they 
came from Persia by way of 
Egypt. They are to be found 
practically all over Nigeria, and 
scattered westward as far as 
Dakar. They have now inter- 
married with the local tribes, 
but many still retain their dis- 
tinctive characteristics — rela- 


tively fair skins, spare bodies, 
thin lips, and aquiline noses set 


in long narrow faces. The 
women wear their hair in plaits, 
and in the purer Fulani it is 
straight and not kinked into 
close, tight negroid curls. They 
are pleasant people to talk with ; 
for they have considerable in- 
telligence and the dignified, easy 
manners of the nomad. They 
are all Moslems and most are 
horsemen, and undoubtedly they 
belong to a civilisation older 
than, and vastly different from 
anything else which obtains in 
West Africa. 

Konane stands on a small 
eminence overlooking a great 
basin. Beyond it towers a 
plateau, over 6000 feet high. 
Zaccheus pointed this out with 
glee, adding that our route 
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would lie along those highlands. 
The listening Tweedles were not 
impressed. Next day we began 
an arduous walk of fourteen 
mountainous miles. The path 
at first was wide, but very soon 
became so completely overgrown 
with the rank, tall grass that 
we had to push our way through. 
This was succeeded by a long 
and difficult descent, the track 
crossing and re-crossing a stream 
until it reached the floor of the 
valley and a cold, clear river 
through which we _ waded. 
Jeremy and John were on no 
account going to get their feet 
wet, and did all their wading on 
horseback, unlike their elders, 
who perhaps showed less sense 
by barging through anything, 
wet or dry. Then came an even 
longer ascent to the village of 
Nyos, perched like a Dulac 
painting on the edge of a cliff. 
The approach was guarded by 
immense rocks, so that ancient 
enemies must have found Nyos 
a hard nut to crack. After one 
night in the village we dropped 
down to the crater lake, two 
miles away. The lake, which is 
half a mile long by about a 
quarter broad, receives its water 
from the broad valley to the 
south and pours it forth again 
over the wide, thick, grass- 
grown granite bastion that dams 
its narrow northern end. To 
east and west it is bordered by 
sheer cliffs: one of them even 
has a slight overhang, and we 
said with one aceord that that 
would be just the sort of rock 
that Malcolm would enjoy climb- 
ing. The Fon, or Chief, of 
Nyos had built us grass shelters 
0 2 
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on the northern ledge of granite, 
but we used these for the stores 
and slept in our little tents. 
Bathing in Nyos was a joy, and 
we had a lot of amusement with 
@ small raft made of the soft 
stems of a couple of banana 
trees. That night the rain came, 
driven by a wind that clawed 
at the fastenings of the tent- 
flies with cold, questing fingers 
and blew open little gaps in the 
canvas to allow the rain to 
enter. We had an anxious hour 
expecting the tents to be hurled 
away, but they held firm, and, 
all things considered, were re- 
markably watertight. It was so 
delightful there, in spite of the 
storm, that we decided to spend 
another day doing nothing but 
bathing and eating. In the 


early evening of that second day 
I took my gun and climbed 
back towards the village cultiva- 


tion to find a bush-fowl. As I 
climbed, head thrust forward, 
beads of sweat began running 
down my nose and chin, whence 
they fell to the ground. I 
counted them to the first crest 
and they totalled 183. Next 
morning, our route to Me lay 
back along this track, and I 
again counted the drops. The 
temperature was about the same, 
but this time I shed only 161 
drops! That, I felt, was pro- 
gress indeed. Hills had almost 
lost their terrors for us after 
that first shameful day, but 
none of us could ever treat them 
lightly. 

The route to Me was up, up, 
up, and then a little down with 
more up to the finish. The 
local Fon met us and conducted 
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us through the village to the 
rest-house. This time our pro- 
gress was regal; for we were 
escorted by the local band and 
dancers, with half the women 
of the place—crones, matrons, 
and plump young girls—singing 
a few tuneful bars over and over 
again. The accompaniment of 
drums and wooden horns bore 
no apparent relation to the song, 
but everybody enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. It was at this rest- 
house that we saw the local 
xylophone, which consisted of 
seventeen logs of fire-hardened 
wood, each about a yard long 
and three or four inches thick. 
To give them resonance they 
were laid out, in four ‘ batteries’ 
of five, four, four and four, 
across the felled trunks of two 
banana trees. The instrument 
was played by four performers, 
each armed with two faggots of 
wood with which he struck the 
keys. The notes in the first and 
third batteries were identical 
except for the extra fifth in the 
first battery. These were all 
relatively high notes, the second 
and fourth batteries producing 
the bass. It is wonderful how 
these simple folk have managed 
with crude logs to produce 80 
harmonious an instrument. 
Meanwhile the carriers had 
found out that we carried 4 
well-stocked medicine-chest, and 
every evening a sick parade 
would roll up with cuts, bruises, 
and mild fever. This was simple, 
but, since all Africans love 
medicine, the sick parade grew 
in numbers daily. At one village 
@ certain notable complained of 
strange pains all over his body, 
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and John, our doctor and dis- 
penser, sought my aid. Now, 
many years ago I had been a 
subaltern in Sierra Leone, and 
my experiences came to my 
memory. I took four tablets 
of mepacrine, ground them to 
powder, dissolved the powder 
in a stiff tot of gin, and rounded 
off the mixture with a generous 
addition of Worcestershire sauce. 
The sick man was adjured to 
toss it back in one draught. 
He obeyed, his eyes watered 
and protruded from their sockets, 
his breath came in short gasps, 
his tongue shot forth from his 
mouth to seek succour from the 
cold air, but he patted his 
stomach contentedly, smiled, 
gave @ monstrous belch, and 
went away. John was horri- 
fied. Nevertheless, my patient 
reappeared early next morning 
a8 we were striking camp, solely 
to thank me for my good offices 
and to report that he had not 
felt so well for years. 

From Me we walked to Laa- 
kom, chief town of the small 
territory of Bekom. This was 
easy going, nicely graded, but 
the last mile or two of the 
track, cut out of the soft rock, 
much scoured by water, and 
turning back and forth upon 
itself, began to pall. Laakom 
oozes history. The village lies 
below a knife-edged crest which 
juts out like a long finger 
from the main massif. The 
test - house, a nice building of 
sun-dried bricks and heavily 
thatched, was perched right on 
the knife-edge and commanded 
a glorious view beyond the 
steep ridge 1000 feet or more to 
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a broad valley and across it 
to the heights about Bamenda. 
About two hundred yards away 
towards the massif, the knife- 
edge throws out a small ‘ pimple,’ 
and this was the eyrie of the 
old Chief. The Fon here claims 
to be over a hundred years old, 
and is probably in his late 
seventies or early eighties. Each 
sunny morning he is carried up 
to his eyrie in a large chair and 
deposited there on a stone dais 
to “catch breeze,” or, as we 
say, to take the air. The dais 
is circular, with a few hexa- 
gonal columnar stone uprights 
marking the circumference. 
These long hexagonal stones are 
the result of volcanic action, 
and not far away is a natural, 
level pavement cousisting en- 
tirely of the flat tops of a group 
of such stones. The lane lead- 
ing to the eyrie from the rest- 
house is guarded on one side 
by a length of moss- grown 
dry-stone walling which might 
well have been brought complete 
from Gloucestershire. 

We had been warned that the 
Fon would not pay us a visit 
because he was too old, but 
when the time came for him to 
leave his eminence and return 
to his ‘ palace,’ he had himself 
borne along to greet us. A 
great compliment indeed. He 
was very proud of the three red 
feathers in his cap, a distinction 
which he said was shared by 
only one other in the Cameroons. 
It meant that he had killed over 
twenty people. This had appar- 
ently taken place in Me, before 
the Germans got a grip on the 
country. He has now achieved 
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the dubious distinction of being 
brought to the notice of U.N.O. 
and to have been visited by an 
American authoress, who will 
no doubt tell the world the 
inside story of the Fon’s pecca- 
dilloes. For some missionary, 
shocked by his behaviour, re- 
ported his habits in high places. 
It seems that the old boy, 
although he claims to have 
scored his century, is not above 
collecting all the good-looking 
girls in his chiefdom, marrying 
them, and then lending them to 
husky young men for as long as 
it suits his pleasure. But when 
the girl becomes a mother, the 
old man claims the child, for is 
he not her lawful husband ? 
No doubt this practice is cen- 
turies old, but it is unfortunate 
for the Fon that he lives in 
enlightened days in a man- 
dated territory where other 
nations, not really interested 
in the natives, are only too 
ready to seize any stick with 
which to beat the British. What- 
ever U.N.O. may say or do, 
there seems to be no discontent 
in Bekom. 

That evening, shortly before 
sunset, it grew extremely cold, 
and we pulled our chairs close 
to the cheerful wood-fire which 
the caretaker had built in the 
fireplace indoors. This was 80 
joyous that we decided to stay 
another day. In the morning 
we returned the Fon’s call. 
The dry-stone wall continues 
round his palace compound, and 
the large forecourt is a grassy 
square flanked on both sides 
by old single-storey houses, 
the uprights fantastically carved 
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from ground level to thatch, 
These, Zaccheus informed us, 
were the old juju-houses. In 
the middle of the forecourt, 
protruding about four feet above 
the ground, stands a single 
hexagonal column, and it did 
not need much imagination to 
guess that in the old days it 
was to this rock that captives 
were tied and sacrificed, to the 
accompaniment of horrible rites 
in the juju-houses. Beyond isa 
second courtyard, in which there 
is @ circular pavement of the 
same stones, enclosed by a tall 
stone palisade and open to the 
sky. Other stones on the pave- 
ment furnish the seats for this 
open-air council chamber. I 
should perhaps make it clear 
that all these columnar rocks 
had not been found in situ but 
had been brought from else- 
where with considerable labour 
and ingenuity. 

We were guided through a 
number of passages, flanked with 
mud walls and roofed with 
thatch, to the ceremonial court- 
yard where the Fon awaited us 
on a solid concrete throne. The 
Union Jack flew from a mast in 
the centre and our chairs were 
placed facing the throne. We 
tried to take up the conversa- 
tion at the point where we had 
left it on the previous day, but 
the Fon seemed disinclined to 
pursue the saga of his prowess 
in inter-tribal affrays. He did 
tell us, though, of how the 
people of Laakom had once 
beaten off a German attack. 
The story has no doubt grown 
with the telling, but I believe 
there is some basis for it, though 
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the attackers were probably only 
a patrol. While we chatted I 
looked around. Coloured pic- 
tures of the King and Queen, 
taken from illustrated magazines 
and given to the Fon by 
some District Officer, adorned 
the wall behind the throne; 
the uprights were grotesquely 
carved, and crude representa- 
tions in colour of beasts, birds, 
and men decorated other walls. 
It was a fascinating visit. 
That evening, just after six 
o'clock, we again drew our 
chairs up to the fire. My wife, 
as she sat down, remarked 
casually that there seemed to 
be quite a good fire up in the 
chimney. There was indeed, 
and, what was more, the thatch 
was ablaze and being fanned by 
a good, fresh wind. We shouted 
for the boys and hastily began 
hurling our possessions outside. 
Most of the loads had been 
placed in this room, but before 
we could get half of them out 
ah opaque cloud of acrid smoke 
enveloped everything and we 
had to grope round to find the 
door. It was not much better 
outside; for the dense, rolling 
smoke was everywhere and we 
ran a grave risk of falling down 
the hill. When the smoke cleared 
we found that the roof had 
fallen into the sitting - room, 
where it was blazing so furiously 
that there was no longer any 
hope of recovering more of our 
belongings. We were, however, 
able to get into the adjoining 
bedroom and hurl through the 
window our camp-beds, bedding, 
washing tackle, and most of our 
clothes before the whole place 
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became an inferno. Somewhere 
in that blazing mass were most 
of our weapons. The only one 
that escaped was Jeremy’s 12- 
bore, a hammer gun older than 
myself. Over four hundred 
rounds of shot-gun and one 
hundred of rifle ammunition 
exploded, not as I had thought 
they would, with loud detona- 
tions, but with relatively quiet 
‘pops.’ The villagers and our 
carriers were on the spot re- 
markably quickly and did all 
they could. There was no need 
to be anxious about anything 
being stolen under such circum- 
stances; people of the Cam- 
eroons seem to be among the 
most honest in the world. At 
one of our previous camps we 
had left behind a matchet, at 
another we had thrown away 
the worn-out bulb of an electric 
torch. By the evening they had 
been returned to us, somebody 
having made the trip solely to 
return our property. 

The Chief sent his regrets 
that he was too old personally 
to help with the fire, but offered 
us the houses in the forecourt of 
his palace for the night. These 
were the old juju-houses, and 
we regarded the offer with con- 
siderable dubiety. But when 
the flames had subsided, dark- 
ness shut down upon us and the 
cold entered our very marrow. 
Whatever had been saved was 
carried over to the juju-houses, 
and there was George all ready 
to revive our depression with 
an excellent meal. None the 
less we went to bed in a state 
of acute dejection and were by 
no means comforted by the icy 
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blasts that whistled through the 
shutterless apertures in the 
walls. In the morning we ate 
breakfast huddled over a fire, 
and checked our belongings to 
ascertain whether we could con- 
tinue the trek or not. In addi- 


tion to the guns and cartridges — 


we had lost our only table, two 
chairs, three tents, the medicine- 
chest, many things in tins, and, 
what was the most serious, all 
our flour and sugar, our last 
bottle of whisky, and three 
bottles of gin. But we decided 
to carry on—possibly we could 
get maize flour and bake highly 
indigestible bread. In the end 
we succeeded in getting the flour, 
in baking the bread, and in 
achieving the indigestion. 

With eight loads to the bad, 
we took farewell of the Fon and 
began the sixteen miles to Lake 
Oku, another crater lake, at an 
altitude of about 7500 feet. The 
air was fresh and invigorating, 
but walking was not pleasant ; 
for the cattle had roamed, 
and were still roaming, over 
these broad pastures, and their 
hoofs had destroyed the path. 
We dipped into a large shallow 
basin where our local guide 
first lost his way and then 
became separated from the rest 
of us and so lost us. Eventually 
Zaccheeus found him again, and 
we went on our way climbing 
along the side of a hill. Sud- 
denly we heard a hail from the 
right and saw a Fulani horse- 
man, @ hat like a white fez on 
his head, loping along towards 
us. My wife and I had by this 
time been overtaken by the 
carriers, who were strung out 


in a long, ragged file along 
the face of the slope. The 
whole setting was remarkably 
dramatic, and the sudden inter- 
vention of the lone Fulani even 
more so. One could so easily 
see this sort of thing happening 
on the films in Hollywood’s 
best traditions. We were going 
the wrong way, said the Fulani. 
The guide argued, but we were 
getting annoyed with him and 
told the Fulani to explain. We 
could, he said, go the way the 
guide was taking us, but it 
would mean an extra ten miles. 
The guide, trying to air his 
superior knowledge, was incon- 
tinently told to shut up, and we 
followed the Fulani’s instruc- 
tions. Heaven knows where he 
came from or where he was 
going, but he seemed to know 
all about us, and after setting 
us on the new path he cantered 
away through the trees. 

The plateau rose higher and 
we began to wish we could reach 
our destination. ‘‘ Where is this 
lake?’ we would ask the guide. 
We ploughed on, up and down, 
and at last began a longish 
descent down a broad, wet 
track well trodden by cattle. 
Bamboo now grew round us in 
profusion, and it was here that 
we found the blackberry bushes, 
but none of the fruit was ripe. 
At last we emerged into open 
country again and after some 
fifteen minutes looked down 
upon Lake Oku. I felt like 
Xenophon’s warriors when they 
sighted the sea, but my joy 
was damped by the undeniable 
fact that the lake was still a 
long way away. It lay in its 
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setting like a sapphire sur- 
rounded by a circlet of emeralds, 
for all around in a deep belt 
were the trees. We dropped 
down to the wooded level and 
found ourselves in a Walt Disney 
forest. The trees were of a 
variety unknown to me, fes- 
tooned with fantastic creepers 
which seemed to want to stretch 
out and enfold us in their cold, 
damp, and sinuous embrace. 
When struck with a matchet 
their flesh—and it was more 
flesh than wood or fibre—was 
red and soft. Thick yellowish- 
green lichen garnished the weird 
tree-trunks, and the ‘ground 
was carpeted with a heavy pile 
of wet and rotting vegetation. 
We walked for about an hour 
before finding the camp site 
down a bank thickly grown with 
unpleasant nettles. We pitched 
our remaining tents, the boys 
got down to their routine, and 
the carriers brought along a 
pile of dead wood before they 
slipped off to the nearest village, 
some five miles away. 

We had heard such glowing 
accounts of Lake Oku that we 
had planned to rest there for at 
least one complete day. But 
the forest was dark, the water 
in the lake much too cold for 
bathing, and as soon as the sun 
dipped below the high lip of the 
crater the chill of night seized 
us. We built a roaring fire, 
and while our fronts were being 
toasted our backs froze. We 
gobbled George’s dinner and the 
maize rolls and betook ourselves 
to our tents and to bed. Inside, 
we unashamedly closed every 
cranny and heaped all our clothes 
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upon us, but we were still cold. 
Luckily it was too high and too 
cold for mosquitoes, so the nets 
came in handy as extra cover- 
ings. But it was not a night to 
be remembered fondly. 

Next day Jeremy, with the 
sole remaining gun, shot a rare 
black duck, of a species only to 
be found at these high altitudes. 
It was a welcome addition to 
our sadly depleted larder and 
made excellent eating. 

But succour was at hand; 
for who should walk into camp 
at about tea-time but Malcolm, 
followed by two carriers with 
extra supplies. He had heard 
of our disaster at Laakom, and 
Kat, with splendid comprehen- 
sion, had collected a goodly 
assortment of food, including 
some precious flour and sugar. 
There was also a bottle of 
whisky and another of gin. 
“O, frabjous day! Calooh! 
Callay !” Malcolm stopped long 
enough for a cup of tea and then 
set off unhurriedly homewards. 
He could not possibly have 
reached before dark the point 
on the road where he had left 
his car, and he had a long 
drive back from that point, 
but night seemed to make 
no difference whatsoever to his 
journeyings. 

We were glad to leave the 
lake the following morning; it 
was altogether too cold, damp, 
eerie, and forsaken by God and 
man. Once again we climbed up 
and down through the bamboos, 
up the last stiff portion to the 
plateau and then down an almost 
vertical and rocky slope to 
Belo, where we spent the night 
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with the hospitable American 
Baptist missionaries. Moving 
on, we clambered out of that 
broad and pleasant valley to 
the heights of Ndawra, where 
fat, contented cattle grazed 
peacefully. An old Fulani 
beckoned us to his compound, 
set stools for us, bade us rest, 
and offered fresh milk. The 
milk, cream, and butter are all 
excellent, but milk must be 
boiled before European stomachs 
can drink it with safety, and so 
we had tactfully to decline the 
aged man’s offer. Ndawra is a 
village partly Fulani and partly 
Hausa, where lives the notable 
Amadu dan Pullo, a Hausaman 
who seems to act as the middle- 
man between the Fulani and 
those who require meat as far 
away a8 Victoria in the south 
and Enugu to the west. 

One more day and we were 
on our last lap. Sabga, the last 
stopping-place before Bamenda, 
lies on the side of a great hill 
and below the Ndawra plateau, 
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from whose rim countless cas- 
cades and cataracts pour their 
waters down towards the far- 
away sea. The last day’s march 
took us by cattle tracks to the 
long shelf of Mount Bambeluye, 
which backs Bamenda, and at 
lunch-time our trek was over. 
According to our daily calcula- 
tions we had covered one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine miles. Up 
to date we have been strong- 
minded and not added the two 
hundredth for good measure. 
What did we get out of it? 
Well, certainly a lot of fun and 
a lot of interest. We would 
all willingly go off on a similar 
trek elsewhere in that delightful 
country if ever the chance came 
again. Also, I took two and a 
half inches off my middle-aged 
spread at its most prominent 
part. But, alas! before six 
weeks had elapsed my girth was 
not only what it had been 
before but had increased by 
at least an inch. I shall not 
readily measure it again. 





A MOVING SITUATION. 


BY JOHN NANCE. 


To my childish recollection 
we seem, a8 a family, to have 
been always on the move. This 
was most decidedly not so, 
since for many years my father 
remained a master at The Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth, 
where he taught science. He 
is chiefly remembered for his 
habit of wearing a deer-stalker 
hat, a green jacket, grey flannel 
trousers, and gum-boots; and 


for a minor experiment in proof 
of some dynamical hypothesis 
which now escapes me. 

To perform this experiment my 
father would carefully balance a 


match-stick at one end of a table, 
and at the other a sizable baulk 
of timber. In the intervening 
space other pieces of wood of 
various weights and lengths 
would be suitably arranged. 
He would then blow the 
match-stick over. What in these 
days would be called a ‘ chain 
reaction ’ would then ensue, until 
finally the baulk of timber fell 
off the table on to the floor 
with @ most inspiring crash. 
This demonstration was as im- 
pressive as it must have been 
disturbing to those conducting 
their classes in adjacent rooms ; 
and my father was subjected 
to @ constant barrage and 
counter-barrage of requests: on 
the one side, ‘‘ Oh, please, sir! 
oh, please do it again, sir!” 


from the cadets, and on the 
other, “‘ I say, Nance, can’t you 
make less noise in there? my 
chaps can’t hear a word I’m 
saying,’ from the staff. 

I can only account for my 
impression of constant move- 
ment by supposing it to have 
been associated in some way 
with our holidays, which were 
hardly ever spent at home. 
Chief among these was our 
annual summer exodus. This 
began, with the rain, in the 
first week of August, and in- 
volved my mother, one or other 
of my aunts by adoption, my 
father, and an uncle by adop- 
tion, my real aunt on my 
father’s side, myself, my three 
sisters, @ nannie and an under- 
nannie, and, usually, the cook, 
the housemaid, and the parlour- 
maid in addition. With us 
travelled a mountain of trunks, 
cases, hat-boxes, handbags, 
hampers, bassinets, baths, cots, 
perambulators, wheeled toys, and 
a tartan hold-all (a piece of 
luggage with which I later 
renewed acquaintance under the 
name of valise). 

A week before we were due 
to start the whole house would 
be in an uproar. Though our 
personal possessions never varied 
to any great extent from year 
to year, the same arguments 
took place each swumer about 
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what was to be taken and 
what was to be left behind. 
As the day approached, the 
turmoil would rise to fever 
pitch, and most of the rooms, 
and even the hall and landings, 
would be littered with pieces 
of luggage and piles of belong- 
ings. Gradually this situation 
would be resolved and some 
semblance of order restored, 
and my father would be writing 
labels in his study, when it 
would be discovered that some 
item of equipment essential for 
use on the journey (with a 
young family there were several 
of these) was missing. This 
usually involved the complete 
unpacking of everything that 
had been packed, until the 
missing article was finally dis- 
covered in some dark corner 
where my. father had hidden it 
to prevent it from being packed 
by mistake. 

Ultimately, after a troubled 
night, the day would dawn, 
and if none of the children had 
at the last moment contracted 
measles, a cart would arrive 
to collect our belongings. Some 
time later the family would 
follow in several cabs. Travel- 
ling from Dartmouth was then, 
and I suppose it is now, some- 
thing of an adventure; for the 
station is at Kingswear, on the 
other side of the river. The 
railway company ran a ferry 
across the river, called The 
Mew. This, in normal circum- 
stances, left Dartmouth in com- 
fortable time to catch the train 
over the other side. Our annual 
arrivals, however, tended to dis- 
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locate these arrangements. The 
Mew was not then, as she was 
the last time I saw her, adapted 
to carry wheeled vehicles; and 
consequently our luggage had 
to be unloaded from the cart 
on to barrows at the head of 
the slipway. These barrows 
would commonly be standing 
on the landing-stage, and The 
Mew would just be tying up 
when the family would arrive 
breathlessly from the cabs, for 
my mother to find that the 
articles wanted on the journey 
had become confused on the 
barrows with the articles to 
travel in the van. 

This distinction, which may 
seem trifling, was of the utmost 
practical importance. The only 
‘through’ trains from Dart- 
mouth in those days ran to 
Paddington, a part of the world 
my father sedulously avoided. 
While we were hurrying to our 
seats the stationmaster at Kings- 
wear would bundle our belong- 
ings into the ends of the van. 
By the time the train reached 
Newton Abbott, where we had 
to change, they would be com- 
pletely buried beneath piles of 
vegetable hampers, fruit baskets, 
fish-boxes, egg containers, marine 
tackle, bicycles, dogs, and other 
impedimenta loaded at Churston, 
Paignton, Torquay, Torr, and 
Kingskerswell. It was accord- 
ingly impossible to get at them 
without unloading the entire 
van. This the officials at Newton 
Abbott resolutely refused to con- 
template and, despite my father’s 
annual protests, our luggage 
would be carried on to Padding- 
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ton, to reach us, finally, only 
when half our holiday was over. 

My mother’s discovery would 
consequently entail most of the 
barrows being unloaded and 
then loaded up again in a 
different way, during which pro- 
cess the landing-stage would 
take on something of the colour- 
ful confusion of a sale of work. 
Our departure would be further 
delayed by my father and mother 
disagreeing whether some par- 
ticular piece was or was not 
wanted; when it would be 
necessary to find the key (always 
a difficult feat for my father, 
who carried several key-rings on 
which were hung the keys for 
the drawers and cupboards at 
home as well as for the cases 
and trunks in transit). The 


piece would then have to be 
opened up to see what it con- 
tained. The only article which 


everyone knew was always 
wanted was the hold-all, which 
by now would be bristling awk- 
wardly with sticks and spades. 
Eventually the stuff would be 
got aboard, and finally it would 
reach the platform at Kings- 
wear, where the train was nor- 
mally waiting, often with some 
impatience. 

The thought of having to 
change at places like Newton 
Abbott, Miller’s Dale (for Bux- 
ton), and Chester (for North 
Wales), where there were bridges 
to cross, would begin to prey on 
my father’s mind as early as 
May ; and accordingly, whenever 
possible, he would charter a 
saloon which the railway com- 
pany would transfer from train 
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to train at appropriate intervals. 
This involved a certain amount 
of standing about in sidings, 
but my father considered this 
preferable to rushing about on 
platforms. The saloon—which 
seems to have entirely dis- 
appeared from British railways 
—was a coach consisting of two 
third-class compartments, one 
first-class compartment (tact- 
fully labelled ‘ Smoking’), and 
@ commodious lounge contain- 
ing real tables and chairs. We 
had our meals out of luncheon 
and tea baskets ordered in ad- 
vance and delivered at stations 
like Bristol or Shrewsbury. 

My father was usually driven 
into the first-class compartment 
comparatively early in the 
journey by the insane hulla- 
baloo in the lounge (in addition 
to many other trials, one of 
my sisters was usually train- 
sick); and, despite relays of 
servants from the ‘ thirds,’ even 
my mother would show signs 
of wilting as the day wore on 
and we children became more 
and more fractious. I suppose 
the saloon represented the best 
scheme yet devised for keeping 
children quiet on a railway 
journey; but even a saloon 
had its disadvantages. For one 
thing it engendered an entirely 
false sense of security regarding 
the luggage, which, of course, 
remained in the van. It was 
difficult to believe, as we steamed 
comfortably northwards, that 
several of the more vital 
of our belongings were prob- 
ably at that moment speeding 
towards the east. 
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When, owing to the state 
of my mother’s health, we made 
our final move from Dartmouth, 
an entire goods train was 
necessary to transport our 
worldly goods. One of the 
least treasured of my mother’s 
possessions at that time was 
@ cut-glass standard lamp of 
imposing proportions, topped 
by a pink silk shade. It had 
stood in the drawing-room ever 
since I can remember, diffusing 
a diffident though colourful glow, 
and providing an exceptionally 
poor light to read or sew by. 
My grandmother had bought 
it as an act of charity from an 
impoverished gentlewoman and, 
at the insistence of my uncle, 
had given it to my mother 
a8 a Christmas present. 

This lamp was in several 
sections—I believe the precise 
number was eleven—the sections 
being mounted upon an inner 
silvered (and so largely invisible) 
tube, which was itself sectional. 
The question now arose whether 
the lamp should travel whole or 
be dismantled. In anticipation 
of just such an occasion as 
this my father had made a 
drawing of the exterior of the 
lamp, but had not explored 
its interior. With some sus- 
picion that the interior might 
provideunforeseen complications, 
he issued the strictest instruc- 
tions that, subject to gauge for 
height of bridges, the lamp 
should travel intact. 

When our goods were eventu- 
ally delivered from innumerable 
vans at our new address, the 
lamp could not immediately be 


found. This seemed a remark- 
able dispensation of providence. 
Presently, however, it came to 
light, in pieces, packed in several 
tea - chests marked, “ Jam— 
Various.” These were placed 
for safety in the drawing-room. 
A day or two later my mother, 
happening into that room on 
@ routine tour of inspection, 
came upon several of the con- 
tractor’s workmen seated upon 
the floor surrounded by sections 
of glass and bits of tubing and 
behaving in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. She arrived 
at the hasty and, as subsequent 
events proved, unjustifiable con- 
clusion that they were drunk. 
After that, my father was put 
in charge of the lamp. 

To reassemble it was, in 
theory, perfectly simple. There 
were eleven sections of glass, 
each of a different shape and 
size, and eleven pieces of silvered 
tubing each with a fixed flange 
at one end for a section of 
glass to rest on. One screwed 
into the metal centre of the 
base a piece of tube, and slid 
over it a section of glass casing. 
One then screwed into the exist- 
ing tube another piece, and slid 
on a further section of glass. 
The trouble arose from the 
fixed flanges. All would go 
well until the lamp was half 
assembled, when it would be 
discovered that a piece of tubing 
with a fixed flange at the top 
over which no section of glass 
would slide was projecting above 
the last section of glass to 
be fitted. This was clearly 
inappropriate, as causing the 
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lamp to resemble nothing more 
closely than a stalk of brussels 
sprouts. . 

My father soon found out 
that no piece of tubing was 
exactly the same length as any 
section of glass. His drawing, 
which clearly showed the arrange- 
ment of the sections of glass, 
was wholly silent upon the 
pieces of tubing. The immedi- 
ate problem was to decide 
whether any particular piece 
of tubing was the piece that 
was longer than some particular 
section of glass, or the piece 
that was shorter than some 
other section of glass. This 


problem, which appealed to my 
father’s scientific instincts, soon 
began to absorb his entire atten- 
tion. He was encouraged in his 
task by the recollection that 
the lamp had once, unquestion- 


ably, existed as a structural 
whole. 

My mother, who was unaware 
of the astronomical number of 
ways in which eleven pieces of 
anything may be arranged, could 
not believe that any real diffi- 
culty was involved. She had 
seen my father successfully con- 
tending with ‘ Bradshaw,’ and 
the Second Collect for Septua- 
gesima Sunday; and when he 
shut himself up alone with the 
lamp for hours, and all she 
could hear through the door 
were dark mutterings and the 
clash of materials, she began 
to be alarmed. It seemed to 
her that in some way or other 
my father’s intellect must have 
begun to weaken. 

Her perturbation was increased 
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when each of us children in turn 
was dragged into this maelstrom. 
The thing was so obviously per- 
fectly simple. We would dash 
at it, one after another, and 
sling it together in no time, 
only to arrive, quite wunex- 
pectedly, at an impasse in which 
none of the few remaining sec- 
tions of glass would fit any of 
the remaining pieces of tubing. 
Tempers began to get frayed. 
Furious arguments of the “ not 
that way, you fool; give it to 
me’ variety would break out. 
People would suddenly leap up 
in the middle of meals and dash 
into the next room, convinced 
that the solution was at last 
within their grasp. This so 
unnerved my mother that she 
said she would do without the 
lamp altogether; but by that 
time our blood was up, and it 
had become a matter of family 
honour somehow to wrest the 
secret from those wretched bits 
and pieces. 

In the end we produced a 
structure. It was not the lamp 
as it had been, but at least 
it was stable and ssthetically 
innocuous. To do this, however, 
we had been compelled to leave 
out one short piece of tubing. 
For many years this piece lay 
in the glass tray that sur- 
mounted the structure just below 
the lamp-holders. Visitors who 
came to the house and saw this 
piece of tubing, and saw also 
the dark patch in the centre 
of the column which reproached 
us whenever we looked at it, 
could not believe that the whole 
thing was not as simple as it 
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seemed to be; and they offered 
to take the lamp to pieces and 
put it together properly for us 
in no time. We nearly suc- 
cumbed to the temptation on 
more than one occasion, par- 
ticularly in favour of one young 
man who was something of an 
engineer. But since he was 
due to marry my sister in a 
few months’ time we thought 
it better to dissuade him. We 
did not want anything to 
interfere with the date of the 
wedding. 

Recently my father moved 


to a smaller house. In a sale 
of effects the lamp was regret- 


fully, but firmly, included. My 


father felt that its impressive 
dignity would be out of place 
in his new establishment. To 
our astonishment it became the 
subject of spirited bidding, and 
in the end it was knocked 
down for £40. The next day 
the purchaser arrived in a motor- 
car and took it away. We do 
not know who he was, but 
we often think of him; for 
when he took the lamp away 
he took it away in pieces. 
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KESHERWA. 


BY OEL. 


OnE of the few links I still 
have with India, which I left 
just over a year ago after thirty- 
two years’ service in its army, is 
a@ monthly air-letter-card from 
my bearer, Deb Singh. 

Deb Singh, although he looked 
after me continuously and faith- 
fully for over thirty years, speaks 
no known language and is quite 
illiterate. Now, at the beginning 
of each month, he leaves his 
Himalayan village to walk across 
the Kumaon hills to Almora, 
once the home of my regiment. 
There he draws the small pen- 
sion I give him, and, squatting 
monkey-like on the floor of the 


main shop, dictates, in his hill 
dialect, his news to my friend 
the proprietor. 

There is never much in his 


letters. Most of the space is 
occupied by salutations and 
greetings to my family and to 
me. The rest is about the 
weather, the crops, the difficult 
times consequent upon the 
British withdrawal from India, 
and the writer’s feeling of utter 
hopelessness at the prospect of 
never being in my employment 
again. 

His letters are, in fact, very 
much the same as those I send 
to him. But, right at the end 
of his last one, I found this 
laconic statement: “ I am sorry 
to say that Kesherwa died 
twenty days back.” 

Kesherwa was my shikari, and, 


even a8 Deb Singh, my friend 
throughout my time in India. 
I first met him in Mesopotamia, 
in the Kaiser’s War. We were 
encamped upon the Persian 
border. All the Kurds from the 
surrounding district had come 
in to attend the main event in 
one of our Gurkha festivals ; 
and some of them had been 
persuaded to demonstrate their 
own country dances. To the 
accompaniment of our band, 
composed of a few Gurkha 
drummers suffering from lack 
of sleep and a surfeit of rum, 
about thirty Kurds, linked arm- 
in-arm, male and female alter- 
nately, were gyrating sedately in 
a huge circle round a camp- 
fire. Then a little wizened man 
whom I had never seen suddenly 
relieved one of the Gurkhas of 
his drum, and, within a few 
seconds, had worked up both 
the dancers and the band to a 
state of frenzy. 

The Gurkha officer seated 
next to me knew all about this 
newcomer. His name was 
Kesherwa, and he was the Com- 
manding Officer Sahib’s Hima- 
layan shikari. Tired of waiting 
for the regiment to return to 
Almora, he had followed it 
overseas, and was now masquer- 
ading as a water-carrier in ‘C’ 
Company. 

After that I remember Kesh- 
erwa trying to run a few shoots 
for us in the Kurdish mountains, 
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where birds were plentiful, but 
where driving was complicated 
by our Gurkha beaters dis- 
appearing in full cry whenever 
any four-footed beast was 
sighted. And I also remember 
him accompanying us once to 
Baghdad, where he, although 
normally a teetotaller, consumed 
a whole bottle of arak and 
passed out for forty-eight hours. 

It was not until the autumn 
of 1921 that I got to know him 
well. We were then back in 
Almora; and, on the 15th of 
September, under the expert 
guidance of my C.O., and of 
Kesherwa and his band of ten 
trained beaters, I was intro- 
duced to chukor-shooting. All 
that season I shot with my C.O. 
And, when he retired, I inherited 
Kesherwa and his men. 

A brief digression is necessary 
here to explain what a chukor 
is. Some of my friends in 
England, to whom I have waxed 
enthusiastic on the subject, have 
taken it to be some sort of 
Himalayan chamois. It is, in 
fact, a grouse-like bird, with 
the lovely colouring of the red- 
legged Hungarian partridge. It 
occurs in vast quantities in 
the mountains from Kashmir 
to the Mediterranean. It is a 
very fast glider, and being 
‘tri-dimensional in flight, gives 
every variety of overhead shot. 
In Kesherwa’s country, which 
stretches a hundred miles from 
the plains of India to the Tibet- 
Nepal border, the chukor are 
not so plentiful ; and the coveys, 
apout twelve to twenty strong, 
keep a mile or more apart. The 
chukor belt is roughly between 


the 4000- and the 6000 - foot 
contours. The birds feed at 
dawn and dusk on the terraced 
corn-fields, lying up in thick 
bushes in the nearest ravine 
throughout the day. Ordinary 
driving methods would not work; 
for in those vast spaces, looking 
for a covey would be like search- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. 
My C.O. had his own method 
of dealing with the problem; 
and Kesherwa and his men 
knew all about it. They moved 
out on to the ground before 
daylight, located the coveys 
when the birds called at dawn, 
and attached themselves to 
them. The ten beaters were 
quite enough to mark down 
anything up to four coveys. 
And that number is about as 
much as anyone can compete 
with in a day. 

I made it a rule never to 
start shooting until after break- 
fast. This gave the chukor 
time to finish their morning 
meal and to retire for their 
siesta. The birds are then much 
easier to control in that they 
prefer to glide downwards rather 
than to escape on their strong 
red legs up the mountain-side. 
It also allowed us, when in 
camp, to linger over our early 
tea, listening to the chukor 
clucking in the still, frosty air 
and often watching the miracle 
of sunrise on the main snow- 
range fifty-odd miles away. 

Between nine and ten A.M., 
therefore, we would arrive at 
the rendezvous, when Lachhi- 
man, Kesherwa’s nephew, would 
meet us. His réle was to 
accompany me wherever I went, 
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acting as the receiver-set to the 
network formed by Kesherwa 
and his beaters scattered over 
the area. In addition, he helped 
me over all the difficult places, 
carrying my gun whenever it 
was not required. Lachhiman 
was in many ways the exact 
opposite of Kesherwa. He had 
delightful manners and was one 
of the nicest men, of any race, 
that I have met. I hope to 
shoot with him again. 

All instructions from Kesh- 
erwa, who was strategically 
placed upon some distant peak 
whence he directed the move- 
ments of the guns like marion- 
ettes, came through Lachhiman, 
as did all information from the 
other beaters. In the clear, 
mountain air the Kumaoni is 
quite accustomed to carrying 
on a conversation at anything 
up to two miles’ range. 

When the guns were in posi- 
tion below the first covey, Lach- 
himan called up the beater who 
was guarding it and told him 
to put it up. <A few seconds 
later, amidst cries of ‘ Ayo, 
ayo”? from everyone in sight, 
the birds flashed past overhead. 
Kesherwa and any beaters in 
the neighbourhood marked the 
fallen birds and watched where 
the survivors went. We then 
descended a thousand feet or so, 
and the process was repeated. 
When the covey had been 
adequately dealt with we moved 
to the next covey. Except for 
a very welcome break for lunch 
and beer, this went on all day. 
And often it was nearly dark 
when we reached the last covey 
and made contact with the men 
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who had been closely observing 
it since dawn. 

It is very hard going. And, 
if at the end of the day you have 
ten brace of chukor in the bag, 
you have probably covered at 
least twenty miles and also shot 
very well indeed. You have 
also had, in my opinion, one of 
the finest day’s shooting that 
you can possibly get. It is 
a unique form of sport, and 
Kesherwa was the only man in 
Kumaon who really understood 
it. He was also the only man 
I have met who could watch a 
covey scatter, in twos and threes, 
all over the hillside and mark 
down every bird. 

In spite of wars and rumours 
of war, I generally managed to 
spend part of every winter with 
Kesherwa; and, in course of 
time, I acquired a lot of his 


knowledge. I knew, for instance, 
the most likely places in which 
to find a covey. More important 
still, I often knew the exact 
line they would take when 
flushed ; for chukor are birds of 


habit. Year after year, they 
feed in the same fields and lie up 
in the same bushes. If disturbed, 
their next rendezvous is another 
patch of bushes. All the mem- 
bers of the covey know this; 
and, if they happen to be put 
up separately, they all follow 
the same line. 

Kesherwa was at his best 
when I was shooting by myself. 
Whenever I took out other guns, 
he, himself quite incapable of 
shooting a flying bird, invariably 
started by assuming that they 
could hit nothing at all. This 
resulted in a constant conflict, 
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because, while I was always 
trying to place my companions 
in the most likely spots, he did 
his best to put every bird over 
me. One can, to some extent, 
sympathise with him; for there 
can be nothing more exasperat- 
ing than to guard a covey of 
fat chukor for hour after hour, 
starting from the bitter cold of 
dawn, and then to watch it sail 
down over the guns unscathed. 
Only when a gun had proved 
that he was capable of shooting 
straight did Kesherwa consider 
his presence at all. Bill, in the 
I.C.8., who ascended to Almora 
as its Deputy Commissioner after 
many years among the duck 
and snipe in the plains, and 
with whom I explored most of 
the chukor-ground in Kumaon, 
was one of the few people in 
whom Kesherwa had confidence. 
At first, however, things were 
difficult, because Bill disliked 
precipices. I remember once, 
when we were discussing the 
best approach to a covey, Kesh- 
erwa, from a mile away, asked 
what was delaying us. Lach- 
himan replied that the Deputy 
Commissioner Sahib did not like 
the look of the path ahead of 
us. “Tell him,” said Kesh- 
erwa, after his customary string 
of frightful Kumaoni oaths, 
“that that path is used every 
day by the village buffaloes.” 
Kesherwa would not speak to 
me at all when I first took out 
female guns. But he relented 
when he saw that both the 
daughters of the Commissioner, 
though still in their teens, could 
not only bring down chukor, 
but could also do thirty miles 
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in the mountains on the hottest 
days. And for years after they 
had left India he would tell the 
story of how the Commissioner’s 
daughters, with Bill and I, had 
each taken a right-and-left out 
of a large covey. 

It was not quite as good as 
that. There was a covey of 
about twenty birds at the top 
of a very steep nullah. M. 
and A. were posted below the 
covey, on either side of the 
nullah. A couple of hundred 
feet farther down, Bill and I 
were in support. Kesherwa 
landed a stone in the middle 
of the covey; and the birds 
came down like dive-bombers. 
M. and A. stopped one each. 
Behind, where we had more time 
to think, Bill got a right-and- 
left. I killed my first bird and 
hit my second, which left the 
line of flight, flew straight out 
towards the snow-mountains and 
towered half a mile away. I 
can still hear Kesherwa’s ‘ Sha- 
bash,” and see my labradors 
Jane and Nigger trotting back 
with a bird apiece. 

Once, when the Governor of 
the United Provinces came over 
to shoot, we spent the first 
morning in a vast amphitheatre, 
with Kesherwa as usual perched 
on @ rock miles above us. The 
guns were H.E., his Military 
Secretary, an A.D.C., and myself. 
The country was almost pre- 
cipitous; and it was a very 


hot day. About 1 P.M., when 
we had collected for lunch and 
H.E. was reclining in the shade 
with a whisky-and-soda, Kesb- 
erwa suddenly arrived. He 
walked up to me, salaamed, and 
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said, “How many have you 


shot?”  ‘* Twenty-six,” I re- 
plied. “If you had been here 
by yourself,” said Kesherwa, 
“we would have had forty.” 
All H.E. said was, “ That is 
not very complimentary to us.” 

Sometimes things went wrong, 
and we ran out of birds. This 
was usually because the beaters 
had been late getting to their 
areas, or the chukor had been 
silenced by cloud or mist, or 
coveys had been lost by being 
stampeded by cattle or villagers. 
The only thing we could do then 
was to form a line and beat the 
hillside. This was a somewhat 
hopeless business, but there was 
always @ chance of getting a 
shot at a pheasant or a black 
partridge. 

The most effective method 
of beating in that country is to 
hurl stones down the hillside. 
At this, Kesherwa was an 
expert. For the terraced bits 
he would select a large, flat 
stone and send it bounding 
down like a wheel. But when 
he came to the bushy nullahs 
he would choose the largest rock 
he could find, and, lying with 
his back against the hill, launch 
it into space with his feet, 
making @ fiendish b-r-r-ring noise 
as the boulder crashed its way 
to the valley below. This, 
combined with the protests of 
those of his band who happened 
to be in the path of the rock, 
was calculated to put up any 
covey in the neighbourhood. 
Very frequently, also, there were 
shrill screams from thousands 
of feet below, where female 
grass-cutters were stating in no 
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uncertain terms what they 
thought of having half the 
hillside precipitated down upon 
them. Kesherwa paid not the 
slightest attention to any of 
this; and, a few minutes later, 
he was b-r-r-ring at another 
spot. 

Occasionally, drowning all this 
pandemonium, Kesherwa’s cry 
of “* Ayo, ayo” would cause us 
to grab our guns. And, if we 
were not occupied in protecting 
ourselves and our dogs from 
falling rocks, we would be ready 
to deal with the chukor when 
they passed over us. In any 
case, the hunt was on again. 

On dull days, when the birds 
do not retire to rest, and at 
feeding-times, Kesherwa could 
locate a covey by calling it up. 
I have seen him squatting on 
a rock with Jane, both gazing 
with their wonderful brown eyes 
into the distance, he clucking 
chukor-like and she tense with 
excitement. And then, from 
far away across the hills, would 
come an answering call. Kesh- 
erwa and Jane would soon spot 
the birds as they fluttered up 
from terrace to terrace, although 
I could see nothing. His eye- 
sight was phenomenal even in 
a land where spectacles are 
unknown. 

Kesherwa always knew when 
it was time to cease operations 
for the day. When I was young, 
I used to think that it was of 
some importance’ to bring the 
bag up to a round number. 
Often when we have been 
walking back to camp with, 
say, nine and a half brace of 
chukor on the stick, a solitary 
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bird has risen and sailed down 
into the valley. Kesherwa never 
approved if I went back after 
it. But a covey of chukor was 
a different matter. Many a 
time, when the sun had set and 
when men and dogs have had 
quite enough for the day, we 
would reach the crest of a hill 
to gain touch with the last of 
Kesherwa’s men. Some minutes 
would elapse while Kesherwa 
verified that the covey was 
still accurately marked down 
and that it contained sufficient 
birds to make it worth our 
while to continue. And then 
‘We will go,” he would say. 
And he was always right. 
Dogs are not essential for 
chukor-shooting, but I always 
took out retrievers. Kesherwa 
and his men were very fond of 
all my dogs, principally because 
they saved them from many a 
tiring descent to pick up the 
birds. A chukor when killed 
overhead usually hits the ground 
several hundred feet below where 
the gun is standing. Jane, who 
lived for ten shooting seasons, 
was well known in Kumaon and 
was a particular friend of Kesh- 
erwa’s. He also had his own 
dog. Usually a new one 
appeared every year, for his 
dogs had a short life in those 
panther-ridden hills. They were 
generally mongrels; but once 
he appeared with a pure-bred 
dachshund, which he acquired, 
by fair means or foul, from 
Naini Tal. All his dogs hunted 
by sight; and they obeyed 
him instantly, although they 
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seemed to acquire the proud 
independent character of their 
master. 

Kalu lasted longer than any 
of his dogs. He was one of 
the bravest I have known. He 
looked like a miniature Tibetan 
sheep-dog. He had a very sad 
ending. I had a Gunner Briga- 
dier out with me who was just 
about to retire. On the last day 
of our shoot, at dusk, what was 
probably the last chukor that 
the Brigadier would ever fire 
at glided down over some tall 
pine trees and was perfectly 
killed by him. Kalu went off 
down into the valley to get it. 
He did not return. And when 
Kesherwa went to investigate, 
he found that Kalu, tired and 
hungry after a long series of 
long days, had eaten the bird. 
Kesherwa hit him with his 
stick. And Kalu refused ever 
to go out with us again. 


Kesherwa appeared once 
before in ‘ Maga,’ on the occa- 
sion when he arrived unexpect- 
edly to finish off a panther with 
which I had been having 
trouble. Soon after that a 
similar incident occurred, this 
time with our réles reversed. 
In the afternoon before one of 
my excursions, Kesherwa and 
the men were wandering out 
through a forest to the ground 
I was to shoot the next day. 
As was their custom, they had 
my guns with them, hoping to 
collect a pheasant or a partridge 
for their evening meal. Kesh- 
erwa, marching at the head of 





i “ A Diversion.” ‘ Maga,’ June 1928. 
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his band, was carrying my 20- 
pore, loaded with No. 7 shot. 
Suddenly a panther sprang upon 
a cow about twenty yards in 
front of him. Kesherwa im- 
mediately fired into the rear 
end of the panther, causing it 
to disappear at high speed, 
hotly pursued by Kalu. The 
panther went to ground in a 
nullah a quarter of a mile away. 
Kesherwa posted one of his 
men in a tree above the spot and 
sent another man to fetch me. 
I exchanged my tennis-racket 
for a rifle and rode out as fast 
as I could; but it was dusk 
when I arrived. Kesherwa 
informed me that it was possible 
to see a bit of the panther from 
the bank of the nullah about 
fifty yards from the cave. I 
tried this, and could see nothing. 
So I decided to have a look from 
another spot about five yards 
from the cave and level with it. 
Kesherwa, who now had my 
12-bore, followed me in close 
support. I could still see noth- 
ing. But the cave, which was 
only about the size of a fox- 
hole, seemed to go straight in 
towards the hill. I told Kesh- 
erwa that I would fire a shot 
into it and that he was to be 
ready for the beast if it emerged. 
I fired; and nothing happened. 
We continued to cover the 
mouth of the cave while the 
men started a large fire near 
us. And then we saw the 
panther. Lachhiman, who was 


not as frightened as the others, 
brought a long pole and began 
to dig the beast in the ribs. It 
soon became evident that it was 
When 


dead, it was finally 
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dragged forth, we found that 
the bullet had gone straight 
through it. 

Kesherwa accompanied me on 
a great many of the expeditions 
I made with a rifle, but big- 
game was not his line of country 
at all. He was an expert at 
spotting animals; but he was 
apt to get excited at the critical 
moment. 

I remember once we had been 
following a huge sambhur stag 
for several hours in _ steep, 
thickly wooded country. Kesh- 
erwa, who was immediately 
behind me, suddenly whistled. I 
knew the stag must be within 
a few yards of me, but I could 
not spot it. Kesherwa then 
grabbed me by the shoulder 
with such force that I over- 
balanced and rolled down the 
hill, making nearly as much 
noise in the bushes as did the 
utterly startled stag in its exit 
from the stage. 

Kesherwa naturally had a 
head for heights and, equally 
naturally, could not understand 
that there were people who had 
not. Once I was with him on 
the top of a 14,000-foot ridge. 
From the crest a slippery grassy 
slope ran at a steep angle for 
about ten yards. There was 
then a more or less sheer drop 
of about 5000 feet. Kesherwa, 
who knew that I did not particu- 
larly like gazing down into 
vacancy, deliberately went and 
stood with his toes curled over 
the extreme edge. While I was 
taking a photograph of him 
outlined against the sky, he 
whistled and beckoned to me, 
He had spotted a thar about 
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a hundred yards underneath 
him. I said I would have a 
shot at it if he would hold on 
to my feet. I then peered over 
the brink, trying to avoid look- 
ing into the depths below. There 
were patches of scrub clinging 
to the cliff, but no signs of the 
thar. I retired as soon as I 
could decently do so. And, to 
my great relief, Kesherwa failed 
to locate the beast again. 

In spite of these and other 
failures, Kesherwa always held 
an exaggerated view of my 
marksmanship. Whenever I 
missed anything with a rifle, 
he explained it away by saying 
that the weapon or the ammuni- 
tion was in some way defective. 
One day, however, on the bridle- 
path to the Pindari Glacier, we 
spotted a cock monal pheasant 
perched on the top of a cliff, 
looking, in the sunlight, more 
like a peacock than a pheasant. 
The bird was 600 feet above us, 
and there was no possibility of 
anyone scaling the cliff in order 
to put it up. I knew that, if 
it rose, it would glide down 
straight over us. So, after we 
had tried to get it airborne by 
shouting insults at it, I told 
Kesherwa that I would fire at 
it with my rifle and that he was 
to hand me the shot-gun as it 
took off. Without taking any 
particular trouble, I loosed off 
the rifle; and the great bird 
came tumbling down, stone 
dead. All Kesherwa said was, 
** Shabash.” 

Once we did a three months’ 
trek to the snows. The main 
object on the approach march 
through the wooded foothills 
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was to shoot a tragopan, a 
large crimson pheasant with 
blue horns. Kesherwa and 
Lachhiman went with us. [| 
shot my first cock tragopan, 
which was skinned by Kesh- 
erwa, and proceeded to search 
for a second specimen. One 
evening we camped in virgin 
jungle at the source of the 
Sarju River, in country so steep 
that it was difficult to make a 
site for a small tent. As the 
sun set, the male tragopan, 
making fiendish, amorous cat- 
like noises, were going to roost. 
Suddenly there was an appalling 
scream immediately above our 
tent. I rushed out to find 
Kesherwa with my 12 - bore. 
Together we gazed up into the 
dense foliage trying to spot the 
bird, which was now making 
no sound. Finally, Kesherwa 
saw it and fired —at about 
fifteen yards’ range. The trago- 
pan fell at my feet, losing most 
of its remaining plumage as it 
hit the ground. 

The last trek of this sort that 
we did together was in the 
spring of 1940. And, when we 
descended from the mountains 
and made contact again with 
civilisation at the motor road- 
head, a large poster outside the 
village shop announced, in Hindi, 
that the Germans had entered 
Paris and that Italy had entered 
the war. 


In his own environment, 
Kesherwa was one of the 
cheeriest companions imaginable. 
All through the hottest and 
longest marches he was the life 
and soul of the party, hailing 
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everyone we met, and telling 
them the most outrageous lies 
about me and the object of my 
journey. He and his men would 
help themselves to any fruit 
and vegetables they required 
when passing through a village. 
This habit occasionally involved 
us in wordy disputes with the 
women working in the fields. 
But Kesherwa’s flow of Kum- 
aoni invective scattered all 
opposition like a flame-thrower. 
Carrying my gun, he would 
arrive in camp as fresh as when 
he had started out, and, after 
rousing everyone to attend to 
my comfort, would sit around a 
camp-fire until late at night, 
telling endless stories to my 
Gurkha orderlies and camp- 
followers. 

In the plains of India he was 
like a fish out of water. At 


intervals, when I was stationed 


in places like Lucknow or 
Jhansi, he would suddenly 
arrive and attach himself, for 
ration purposes, to Deb Singh. 
For several days he would go 
out with us after duck and 
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snipe; and, when he could 
stand it no longer, he would 
walk in to our bungalow and 
say: ‘I go tomorrow.” 

I hope I have said enough to 
indicate that Kesherwa was 
somewhat of a character. He 
was @ law unto himself, owing 
allegiance to no man, fearing 
no man, and taking every advan- 
tage of his position as my 
shikari to break every rule that 
did not suit him. Bill always 
said that he would one day be 
King of Kumaon. He might 
well have been, had India, after 
we had split it in two, been 
allowed to break up into inde- 
pendent states. 

** Tchabod;” wrote Bill when 
I told him of Kesherwa’s death, 
“the glory is departed from 
Kumaon: and I turn down an 
empty glass. But I like to 
think that, when you and I 
are being ferried across that 
Stygian bourne to the region 
from which no traveller returns, 
a hoarse chuckling yell of ‘ Ayo, 
ayo’ will reverberate across the 
waters in welcome.” 








TINY CIRCUS. 


BY KOBOLD KNIGHT. 


WE were there hours too 
early—or the better part of 
one hour, to be truthful. It 
is always that way when Judy 
is taken to a show. There is 
the terrible thought that we 
may be too late to find seats, 
and it is simpler to take a 
daughter of ten an hour early, 
and sit it out, than to put up 
with three or four hours of 
anxious speculative conjecture. 

We were among the first in 
the small, much-patched tent, 
and the front-line seats—small 
plywood chairs arranged in the 
sawdust in a three-quarter circle 


about the ring—were very, very 
hard. We sat most earnestly, 
watching the lion cubs playing 


beyond the bars, while the 
seats gradually filled with less 
impatient patrons. 

The lions looked amiable—a 
comforting thought; for the bars 
of the makeshift arena were 
held together, where the seg- 
ments joined, by some of the 
most flimsy granny-knots and 
even bows of rotted tow. An 
enormous young creature was 
busily chewing one of them 
into particles which, mounting 
on the dust, looked like grated 
cheese. Daddy cast an anxious 
look towards the entrance to 
the tent behind him and ealcu- 
lated distances and chances, 
But just then, from the far 


side of the arena, a_ sleepy- 
looking black came in and gave 
the lion a clout with his bare 
hand. The chewing stopped. 
The lion looked at him reproach- 
fully as if to say, “‘ Now why 
are you so rough ? ” 

Beyond the circle of iron 
gratings a dishevelled - looking 
gentleman—he was to be a 
clown, a juggler, and a member 
of the horse-riding troupe later 
on—tested the mechanical organ 
and the mechanisms of various 
“sound effects, off.” A man, 
chewing and in the habiliments 
of a much slept-in evening dress, 
carelessly entered the arena to 
cast an appraising look at the 
audience. His expression said, 
“Good God, and we’ve got 
to do it all over again for 
a little gathering like this!” 
He withdrew contemptuously. 
The lions made way for him 
sleepily. 

“Oh, isn’t it exciting!” 
shrilled Judy, beating Daddy’s 
knees with her small hands. 
A lean, long, and cadaverous- 
looking individual passed in front 
of them and took the chair on 
Judy’s left. He removed his 
hat. The forelock of his black 
hair almost met his eyebrows. 
He had extraordinarily long 
hands that reached down, like 
a chimpanzee’s, far below his 
bony knees, 
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“ How do?” he greeted, into 
Daddy’s deaf ear and over the 
top of Judy’s head. Daddy 
grunted. The last thing he 
wanted was a conversationalist 
—into his ruptured eardrum. 
Fortunately the ‘ orchestra ’— 
a mechanical organ, mechanical 
drums, cymbals, and mechanical 
everything else—burst just then 
into the overture. The hairy 
individual looked disappointed, 
but resigned himself to holding 
his fire. He smelt a little of 
brandy. 

Various human loiterers among 
the lions in the arena having by 
this time been shoo’d out, the 
lion-tamer entered, on a grand 
chord from the organ. A slim 
young woman, unpadded, un- 
armed, whipless, she began by 
kissing a few of the beasts. 
They romped about her like 
great bull-mastiffs. They rolled 
over, and she _ tickled their 
stomachs. 

But this was not box-office 
stuff. Now she took a stock- 
whip, and there were snarls 
and angry grimaces as she flicked 
the beasts about the eyes and 
forced them on to pedestals 
and through hoops. There was 
a gasp from the coloureds in 
the cheap seats as, at that 
end of the arena, one of the 
animals slashed at the trainer 
with a paw. 

“ Caw, it’s all a part of the 
act,’ said Hairy across the 
top of Judy’s head. ‘“ They 
enjoy it as much as we do.” 

“ Huh,” said Daddy. 

Flick, went the stock-whip, 
and one performer winced in 
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pain, while the audience’s eyes 
brightened. 

“They love that girl, reely,” 
said Hairy, ‘‘ and they wouldn’t 
’arm her for the world!” 

“'H’m,” said Daddy, and 
reflected momentarily on that 
most pathetic characteristic of 
the brute: its unwavering love 
for its master—the dog that 
will forgive overnight and in 
the morning lick the hand of 
the drunken master who had 
kicked him. But box - office 
demands had by now been 
satisfied and the lion act was 
ending. Shortly the performers 
were being driven out through 
their tunnel to the cages, the 
last one to go being treated to 
an affectionate pat on the rump. 

A swarm of coloured attend- 
ants attacked the arena, its dis- 
mantling a much more perilous 
performance to the audience 
than the lions’ had been. Each 
heavy segment of metal was 
saved only by a miracle from 
crashing on to the heads of 
those in the front rows, the 
attendants not having that under 
their wool which might have 
suggested to them that they 
hold the frames while letting 
go the tow bindings. Again 
and again frantic parents rose 
in their seats to take the brunt 
of the iron’s fall. But by some 
God’s providence no one’s head 
was bashed in. 

“Oh, it was lovely!” said 
Judy, clapping her hands to- 
gether. ‘‘Oh, what’s next?” 

Daddy, sighing in relief, acci- 
dentally caught the bleary eye 
of the conversationalist. 

P 
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“No good telling ’em,’ said 
Hairy pessimistically. ‘“ You 
can tell ’em fifty times and 
they'll still go an’ nearly let 
them things drop next time 
again. I was in charge of a 
gang once...” 

The organ burst into an ear- 
splitting fanfare, announcing the 
clowns: two youthful panta- 
loons, and an ageing and resigned- 
looking Auguste, who was the 
butt for much crude humour 
and departed in the end drenched 
in soap-suds. The remaining 
contents of the bucket were 
emptied now through the air 
on to the heads of the coloureds 
in the imexpensive seats, and 
there was a shout of dismay. 
But by some trick the mess 
had been changed into confetti, 
and there was a good laugh at 
the coloureds’ expense. 

Judy’s shrill pipings of delight 
were music in Daddy’s ears, but 
he was watching thé somewhat 
dejected figure of the old 
and humiliated Auguste as he 
shambled off the scene. Judy 
said anxiously, ‘“‘ Daddy, why 
don’t you laugh? Aren’t you 
enjoying it?” 

“Caw, them blacks thought 
they’d ’ad it!’ chuckled Hairy. 
“Funniest think I seen in 
years!” 

Came the first equestrian act, 
fortunately. A lolloping fat 
beast, a youth and a girl, and 
a ringmaster who yawned once 
or twice, to begin with, as if 
but now disturbed from slumber. 
He had the sweet and gentle 
countenance of a saint, albeit 
curiously blotched; and. he 
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walked stiffly, as if he suffered 
from arthritis. 

“Oh, isn’t she exactly like 
a fairy!” cried Judy, but 
Daddy’s eyes were fixed fas- 
cinatedly upon the little ring. 
master as he hobbled around in 
the wake of the great gambolling 
horse and the two youngsters. 

The act over, the ringmaster 
smiled, and it was the gentlest 
smile in the world. He made 
off in leisurely fashion in the 
wake of the performers, yawned 
once again, and was gone. 

More clowns — although the 
same ones; more humiliations 
for the old Auguste. A trapeze 
act, with its thrills, up near 
the top of the tattered tent. 
A juggling turn, with an oldish 
lady assistant dolled up to look 
eighteen, but whose face might 
have been the mask of sin. 
More horses and the stiffly 
walking ringmaster again, this 
time rigged in the full - dress 
uniform—a trifle shabby, per- 
haps—of a general of Ruritanian 
armies. 

Three of the riders were erect 
upon the back of a single horse, 
when suddenly, to Daddy’s 
amazement, this same shuffling 
ringmaster flung down his whip, 
bounded across the sawdust, 
leapt, and landed on the animal’s 
rump, making a fourth. Then 
they were down again, and the 
‘ general,’ his transparent handi- 
cap notwithstanding, was out- 
vying the others in his feats. 
Daddy gaped. 

Now this saintly countenanced 
person, upright on a horse, had 
to raise a young lady to stand 
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on his shoulders. At the first 
jeap from the back of the canter- 
ing animal the little ‘ general’s’ 
strength gave out before the 
young woman’s knees had found 
his shoulders, and she slithered 
down his back. There ensued 
an argument on the galloping 
horse. It was inaudible, but 
obviously good-natured. After 
a slap or two from the man, 
the girl brought more effort 
to the jump—and now she 
was high in the air, her feet 
on his shoulders. On the way 
down, this time, she rumpled 
his hair. Again there was that 
rather sad, entirely charming 
smile. 

There was a great deal of 
unrehearsed conversation among 
the performers, as if they had 
forgotten the presence of an 
audience, or had been lulled 
by the cries of the peanut- 
vendors in the auditorium into 
a temporary unmindfulness. In- 
deed, but for bows and smiles 
at the beginning and end of 
each act, this sleepy but friendly 
little company might have been 
playing for their own amuse- 
ment. 

Judy instructed Daddy on 
exactly how much to spend on 
peanuts, and how much on 
chocolates. She always gave 
instructions. On her left the 
hairy individual was slowly bor- 
ing a new acquaintance to death 
with his reminiscences. The 
seats were getting harder and 
harder, as if a process of ossifica- 
tion had set in. Phew! These 
people certainly gave you your 
money’s worth in the way of 
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an afternoon show. No wonder 
they all looked sleepy—if they 
had to give the show all over 
again that night ! 

Elephants came, and _ the 
‘general’ was now converted 
into an Indian rajah. Auguste 
shuffled on again, for more 
indignities. There was a knife- 
throwing act; a whip act, in 
which a coloured member of the 
audience was soundly thrashed 
with a stock-whip—but always 
in such @ way as not to hurt 
him. It was a blood-curdling 
performance, nevertheless, end- 
ing in the flight from the ring of 
the ‘ victim ’—to hoarse shouts 
of delight from the audience. 

Camels entered, and the ubi- 
quitous little man with the 
gentle smile and stiff walk, 


dressed as a sheikh. He kissed 
one of them. Everybody seemed 


to be kissing things in this 
circus. And on again he came, 
this time as an Admiral of the 
Fleet, with a sea-lion and what 
looked like about half of another 
sea-lion. The big sea-lion was 
unruly, or out of sorts. With 
the patience of a Job the little 
man sought again and again 
to persuade him to do his 
‘stuff. At about the tenth 
failure the ‘admiral’ turned 
to the audience with an appeal- 
ing smile. It was enough. They 
broke into a long and sym- 
pathetic applause. He gave the 
animal a piece of fish, patted it, 
and the troupe went off. No, 
he didn’t kiss it; not the 
sea-lion. 

“Oh, aren’t they lovely!” 
said Judy. 
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** As I was telling my friend 
here,” said Hairy, directing his 
visage to starboard as the friend 
on his left somewhat pointedly 
turned his back and began an 
earnest conversation with some- 
one else. ‘As I was jist say- 
ie: a? 

Crash! the organ orchestra 
interrupted, and the situation 
was saved again. For perhaps 
the sixth time the small gentle- 
man of the second row who 
had parked his portable chair 
in the middle of the entrance 
aisle, the better to ensure that 
he was getting full value—he 
looked that kind—was politely 
requested to shift again, and 
the clowns came in with whoops. 
But here now was Auguste 
dressed, not as a butt for the 
probings of imitation red-hot 
pokers, but as a performer of 
some other sort. A leopard-skin 
ensemble draped his flabby torso. 
He made his way to a mat 
in the ring, bowed, smiled, and 
began a contortionist act. 

At some period in the long 
and distant past poor old 
Auguste may have been a con- 
tortionist, but by this time his 
limbs had stiffened and _ set. 
He creaked as he moved, visibly 
if not audibly. A truly heroic 
tussle at last brought one fat 
leg behind his neck. He beamed 
at the audience hopefully and 
received a faint round of 
applause, which he accepted 
with the pathetic air of one 
who knew that it was even 
more than his due. <A few 
more laborious tricks and the 
turn was over. The clowns 
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now set upon him and at last 
bore him, trussed like a chicken, 
out of the ring. 

*Tsn’t he marvellous ! ”’: said 
Judy, clapping. 

** Well, I don’t know,” from 
the gentleman of sallow face 
in the alleyway. “If you put 
me somewhere I can’t see, | 
got a right to move my chair! 
I paid my money like everybody, 
isn’t it?” 

‘* Cleverest contortionist I ever 
seen!” said Hairy, with en- 
thusiasm. He had a gulp at 
something out of a flask. ‘‘ Care 
for a spot, pal? ” he asked. 

‘** Thank you, no,”’ said Daddy. 
The seats were damnably hard. 

A little more of the clowns, 
and then the finale: the whole 
tiny company assembled. The 
proprietor advances, a podgy 
little figure like a prosperous 


pork farmer. ‘‘ Ladies and gents, 
that'll be all for this afternoon. 
I thank yew.” 

The audience scrambles for 
one exit, the performers for 


the other. Poor old admiral- 
general - sheikh drags behind, 
because, although he seems to 
have some miraculous ability 
to run and jump, he can walk 
only as if in pain. Auguste is 
by his side. The native gang 
begins to re-erect the tow-secured 
arena. 

Judy says, as they fight their 
way out through the milling 
throng of whites and _ blacks 
and half-and-halfs, ‘‘ Daddy, you 
didn’t laugh—not once!” 

‘“*T did, darling ! ” he protests. 

“Didn’t you enjoy _ it, 
Daddy ? ” 
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“Hugely, darling. I enjoy 
watching you enjoying your- 
self.” 

“Yes, but didn’t you enjoy 
it for yourself? Without me, 
I mean ?” 

“ Yes,” doubtfully, ‘‘ I did.” 

“ But why didn’t you laugh?” 

“ Well, I suppose because I’m 
old. I don’t laugh so easily. 
But I still do laugh—inside me.” 

“ Daddy ”—accusingly. 

“ Yes, sweetheart ? ” 

“ What’s made you sad ? ” 

“Sad? I’m not sad. Don’t 
be silly.” 

“Tl never take you to a 
circus again!” says Judy. “Not 
if you won’t laugh and it makes 
you sad.” 
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“Oh, dry up, Judy! Here’s 
our bus. Come on; hop on!” 

“* Daddy.” 

** Yes, my darling ? ” 

“* What, what, what made you 
sad, Daddy ? ” 

** Darling, I don’t know. Just 
the circus, I suppose.” 

‘Hmph !” says Judy, as one 
who at last loses patience with 
a lunatic. 

“And ‘Hmph’ to you!” 
says Daddy, putting an arm 
about her. 

“Not here! Not in the 
bus!” says Judy  sedately. 
“Behave! or I shall talk to 
Mam about you! It was a 
marvellous circus.” 

“It was,” said he. 








STROMBOLI AND STROMBOLICCHIO. 


BY DENIS CLARK. 


UNLESS one is an islander it 
is @ mistake to ascend Stromboli 
in sandals. In Palermo’s Street 
of the Cobblers I had found 
@ pair, of rugged design, which 
I thought well fitted for such 
an adventure. So they were, 
but, tortured by fragments of 
clinker, my sockless feet limped 
enough kilometres of penance to 
absolve a lifetime of sin. 

Stromboli is known to many 
as one of the landmarks passed 
on the way to the East. I 
remember it well, seen from the 
decks of liners; once as a black 
cone crowned with flame, and 
once, a close view in the day- 
time, when I wondered how 


its people existed under that 
menace, with their vineyards 
and little white houses clinging 


to its crater’s slope. All I knew 
then was that Stromboli towered 
something more than three thou- 
sand feet sheer up from the sea 
and that the ancient Greeks 
had called it Strongyle, ‘‘ The 
Round One,” the home of Aolus 
the Wind God, and by its 
smoke foretold the weather for 
three days ahead. After a very 
long record of peaceful com- 
bustion it had erupted twice in 
this century. It has erupted 
once more since then, and now 
has the name for being the most 
active volcano in Europe and 
among the most violent in the 
whole world. 


We sailed to Stromboli from 
Milazzo, the old ‘ Mylae’ where 
Ulysses is reputed to have dallied 
with his nymph in the grotto 
underneath the castle. The Holo 
is spick and span, a fast little 
steamboat, on which for about 
fifteen shillings we _ travelled 
the whole day first class in 
such sequestered magnificence as 
might be found on one’s own 
yacht. And we called at nearly 
all the larger A®olian Islands. 
First there was Lipari, the 
largest, teeming with carabinieri 
guarding a mixed bag of 
Germans, French, Russians, 
and Spanish. These frustrated, 
forced lotus - eaters, many of 
them very young, are the 
wretched flotsam of the war, 
men without passports or homes, 
for some of whom it would 
mean death to return to their 
own country. Before their day 
the old citadel and the dull, 
stuffy town caged Fascism’s 
political prisoners. The Ger- 
man youths are very brown and 
spend most of their afternoons 
swimming. Sometimes one dis- 
appears, daring the passage of 
the sound to the twin island, 
smoking but passive Vulcano, 
whence he hopes to escape to 
the mainland. After Lipari came 
Salina, where they make salt 
and black wine, and where an 
Italian princeling has opened 4 
garish, Lido-like club for the 
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new sport of undersea fishing— 
then Panarea, least barren, 
covered with olives, hemmed in 
by islets of rock which one 
longs to explore, and last, in the 
evening, Stromboli. 

We landed at sunset, as 
at some West African ports, 
through leaping surf in long 
boats. Still packed with their 
excited freight of returning 
islanders, these were hauled 
from the waves up the beach 
by a lifeline of fishermen. That 
beach was jet- black, and the 
rocks that enclosed it were 
black, with yellow grass sprout- 
ing above. We saw small houses, 
white, flat-roofed, oblong, very 
much like our late air-raid shel- 
ters. Many of them were empty, 
without doors or windows, and 
among them lay grey and terra- 
cotta ruins. The Lolo left us to 


sail on her darkling passage to 
Naples. 
The last time Stromboli ex- 


ploded was in 1930. I use 
‘exploded ’ because that seemed 
to be what occurred. Some 
kind of stoppage interrupted its 
normal working, the pressure 
built up, and at length, with a 
terrific blast, the crater was 
cleared. For some days the 
voleano had been ‘ lowing,’ emit- 
ting a deep, moaning bellow 
about every twenty minutes. 
It frequently does that in bad 
weather and the islanders are 
so used to it that they pay 
no attention. A black cloud 
gathered round its summit, in 
which flashes like lightning 
appeared. Suddenly there was 
a roar like the roar of a bomb, 
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a blast that hammered people’s 
eardrums and drove back the 
sea. Red-hot rocks and ash 
flew everywhere, fiery missiles 
that hissed into the Medi- 
terranean as far out as the 
little island of Strombolicchio, a 
mile away. Molten lava oozed 
over the crater’s lip above the 
town, and one searing stream 
ran through the vineyards and 
houses until it poured into the 
sea in a tiny bay. A fisherman 
was caught there, trapped as he 
made fast his boat from the 
waves which were now breaking 
madly. He sheltered waist-deep 
by a rock, but the water seethed 
boiling as it met that glowing 
river, and he lost his life. So 
did a mother and child, found 
dead, yet without scar or burn, 
slain by the gases that rose 
from that river of death. In 
all, nine islanders died during 
the eruption, each of them 
caught in the open. For the 
rest, who found safety in 
the compact, strongly beamed 
homes, there was a short period 
of blackness. Then the sky 
cleared, the waves calmed. 
There were knee-deep drifts 
of black ash everywhere. A 
few more houses had been de- 
stroyed. Worst of all, perhaps, 
some scores more acres of the 
islanders’ sparse fertile land, 
where they grow their olives 
and the grapes for their wonder- 
ful Malvasia wine, had been 
scorched and ruined for ever. 
The previous explosions had 
been in 1919 and 1909, so on the 
law of averages another erup- 
tion is now overdue by about 
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ten years. Perhaps Stromboli 
has returned to its old and 
blameless demeanour. At any 
rate, there seemed no extrava- 
gant risk in our undertaking 
the climb. 

We started at half-past four 
in the morning, I brave in my 
heroic sandals, past one of the 
town’s two churches, a large 
four-square building, cupola’d 
and buttressed as powerfully 
as any fortress, yet for all that 
with long fissures extending 
down its gleaming walls. At 
first the sea lay below us, and 
we walked among olives and 
prickly pear in the cool dawn’s 
twilight. Where the path ran 


by the cliff’s edge it was guarded 
by cracked, green-grey concrete 
railings, relic of days when to 
visit the island and ascend with 
a guide and a mule was a 


popular event for tourists. There 
is no more of that today, nor 
had there been for many years 
past. Until recently, we had 
been told, the path was so 
confused and blocked we could 
never have attempted the climb 
on our own. But, rumour had 
told us, visitors more exotic 
than those old-time German, 
American, and even Japanese 
tourists had lately reopened the 
way. <A film company was 
making use of Stromboli, and 
every few days at first cock- 
crow a famous star’ rode to its 
height with appropriate retinue 
of directors, camera-men, and 
satellite actors. 

Within the last fortnight they 
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had suffered serious casualties, 
First, an assistant director had 
been killed close to the main 
crater. He had, it was said, 
ventured too near the volcano’s 
mouth, which suddenly belched 
out a cloud of those black, 
fatal fumes. Some days after- 
wards the chief director became 
ill while at work on the summit. 
He had fallen and hurt himself 
too, and, on his return to the 
port, had been taken on board 
the company’s yacht and carried 
away to Messina. These mis- 
haps, while they made us take 
thought, had left us the brood- 
ing volcano all to ourselves, and 
we had the clear path of the 
film company for our guide. 
We began to climb through 
tiny vineyards, patches of wild 
caper bushes, wide - spreading 
close to the ground, and deadly 
nightshade with yellow fruit 
large as tomatoes. We passed 
an old man, in rags, barefoot 
and with a great stick, who 
asked us if we were not fright- 
ened to visit the crater. As the 
ground steepened we tramped 
through canes, thick as any 
that ever held tiger, and sprung 
from black soil. The keen, sweet 
smell of that burnt earth, fresh- 
ened and cool with the dew, 
brought back vitally, as scents 
will, long-ago dawns when I 
scrambled up through lemon 
grass to hunt jungle-fowl and 
wild pig in Ceylon’s hill forests. 
And here was the kind of 
scratch pack which used to 
hunt with me. Three wild- 
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looking mongrel dogs padded 
suddenly round a bend and 
stood looking at us. It was the 
close season for hunting, but I 
expected hunters to follow, pur- 
suing the coniglia, the little hill 
rabbit. Instead there came tilt- 
ing and sliding two well-laden 
mules with their masters. They 
had been up the mountain before 
us, to fetch down some para- 
phernalia left by the filming 
unit. One of them told us we 
had a good day for our venture. 
It was clear. We would see 
everything. 

After an hour we arrived at 
the Sciara del Fuoco, the * Slide 
of Fire,’ an immense, steep 
slope, a kilometre across and 
descending straight from crater’s 
lip to sea’s edge. The day 


before I had explored the 
fringe of the undersea mysteries 


lying beneath it. I discovered 
few fish, but appalling black 
abysses urged me into shore, 
where, screened from falling 
stones, we had beached our 
folding canoe. Now I could see 
the whole slope. Its surface 
above us was slashed with long 
lines of glowing red, some single, 
some with tangent arms form- 
ing long V’s or Y’s. One great 
patch was coloured like blood. 
Smoking boulders slipped and 
rolled down the vast slope; others 
came sailing out of the crater, to 
tumble and hop till they plunged 
quenched into the sea. 

The sun was up now. As the 
path led us inland again we 
could see below us a gilded 
avenue with, half-way down 
it, Strombolicchio, a fantastic 
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islet rising vertically two hun- 
dred feet from the water. The 
dawn wind blew cool, and a 
cool, clammy mist wavered 
round us, tinged with the faint- 
est savour of sulphur. Gay, 
blossoming plants edged our 
way, rock pinks and macchia 
shrubs, and on one side there 
suddenly blazed out a great 
mass of brilliant gold broom. 
My penance began, for we were 
tramping through lava now. 
Little, sharp lumps wedged them- 
selves under my toes and the 
soles of my feet and caused 
agony. Sometimes I halted and 
shook my feet till they were 
free for a dozen more steps; 
mostly I plodded on grimly. 
I wanted to get to the top before 
the full glare of the sun should 
dim Stromboli’s fireworks. 

No more plants; there was 
nothing but rocks mixed with 
ashes and lava. We zigzagged 
to the top of a ridge which 
seemed close to the summit. 
We had taken nearly two hours. 

Across the top floated more 
heavy white mist, vapour from 
the volcano’s mouth. It was 
acrid, and bit at the back of the 
nose and the throat, but it 
drifted past quickly and lifted 
to leave fresh, clear spaces. 
Half-way along the ridge my 
wife started coughing so badly 
that it seemed best that she 
should go back to the edge of 
the cloud. I walked on alone. 
The path swung off at an oblique 
angle and I found myself ad- 
vancing along a narrow dust 
track on each side of which the 
mountain fell sharply away. It 
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was all thick powdered ash 
now, deep but crusted a little, 
as sea sand is crusted where it 
has not been disturbed by man. 
Imbedded in it were what seemed 
the thickly strewn fragments of 
battle ; lumps, ingots ; shrapnel 
and heavy shot fired from Strom- 
boli’s huge mortar. As I 
tramped through the ankle-deep 
dust I found I was undergoing 
@ minor bombardment. Small 
particles of fine, hard lava were 
stinging my face, blinding me, 
so that I had to use my bush 
hat as a screen. Ahead rose a 
round, rock-crowned cap, the 
highest point on the volcano. 
Beyond it the cloud of white 
smoke swept up and bellied and 
spread itself across the sky. 

A curious pungent odour 
drifted round me. It was not 
the definite sulphurous stench 
of the cloud. In fact, it was not 
altogether unpleasant at first, 
though more than a tang was 
distasteful, and a chestful, one 
knew, would be horrid. There 
was something about it that 
reminded me of some flower. 
What was it? My mind quar- 
tered and fumbled about as I 
made for the cap. Then I had 
it at last. It was akin to the 
warm, secret beauty of scent 
that lies in the essence, the heart 
of those splendid dark - red 
English roses. Does sulphur go 
into their fabric? I do not 
know, and perhaps my apprecia- 
tion is utterly false. But that 
was the association it evoked 
for me. 

From the cap I had hoped to 
look straight down into the 
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crater. What I saw was a wild, 
tumbling mass of hillocks, cre- 
vasses, and peaks, with smoke 
gushing out everywhere to form 
part of the cloud. There are 
five craters on Stromboli, but 
these all seemed to be little 
ones. The big fellow, belching 
huge, alternately black and 
white clouds, still lay out of 
sight and ahead. After some 
minutes of white vapour there 
would be one sharp puff of 
black, but those black clouds 
looked horribly threatening. I 
could well believe that if a man 
were enveloped in one he would 
not come from it alive. 

On the cap’s crest I waved 
to my wife, a far-away speck on 
the skyline. I am no moun- 
taineer, and I felt rather proud 
to have got as far as I had. 
There was another track branch- 
ing off a hundred yards or 80 
back. It went downhill, curv- 
ing along the top of a slope like 
the Sciara del Fuoco, though 
this one was of finer ash and 
sloped far more gently. Nor 
was it on fire. The powdery 
ash tempted me to remove those 
torturing sandals, and I hurried 
on with free feet, again the 
target of that light, stinging 
fusillade. It was silent, lonely, 
and oddly exhilarating. The 
only creatures besides myself 
were innumerable ladybirds, 
many of which appeared to be 
overcome by the leafless, shadow- 
less dust. Round another slope 
the trail mounted, then it 
finished abruptly on the verge 
of a great cup-shaped crater. 
The crater curved steeply down 
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to the lip of an enormous pit, 
and out of that pit poured an 
immense volume of white smoke. 
I sat down on the cup’s edge to 
watch. Others had been here 
before me, and I could not help 
wondering where exactly they 
had been standing when that 
fatal accident happened. Now 
the breeze from the sea was 
lifting the fumes a hundred feet 
over my head. One thing at 
least was certain. Nobody had 
gone farther than the place 
where I sat. 

The volcano made an odd 
noise, a8 if it were clearing its 
throat. It had been working 
quietly. Now there came a 
noise as if half the hillside were 
slipping, a grinding rush exactly 
like the drag of a strong tide on 
pebbles. It was followed at 
once by a jet of heavy black 


vapour, through which a volley 
of rocks was flung high up into 
the air. I stood ready to run, 
but the black smoke - cloud 
followed the white, dissipating 
itself in the mass that hung over 


the mountain and streamed 
slowly across the sky. Drums 
should accompany the rhythm 
of a volcano, but no more 
sound came from it now. I sat 
down again, and turned to find 
my wife beside me. 

“T thought you were waving 
for me to come on,” she told 
me. ‘The wind lifted that 
beastly mist, so I followed you. 
Then I saw your sandals and 
wondered where you’d gone.” 

We watched several more 
black clouds rise. Each time 
there was that noise of grating 
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and sliding to herald them. 
Afterwards we could hear faintly 
the spewed boulders hopping 
and slithering towards the sea. 
There was one extra outburst 
which made us decide to start 
moving. The black cloud swayed 
towards us, the white-hot stones 
showered up, though none fell 
our side of the crater. But the 
cloud—the wind lifted it then— 
but supposing the wind changed, 
or dropped ? 

The most notable item in our 
descent was the absolute rout 
of my feet. I tied them in 
handkerchiefs. In desperation, 
though the misty wind blew 
damp and chill, I removed the 
wool cummerbund (which a 
Sicilian physician had pre- 
scribed against dysentery), cut 
it in half, and wrapped its blue 
folds round and round them. 
I now looked like some antique 
pilgrim, yet still the lava frag- 
ments entered and tortured each 
step. Luckily I had a stick, 
and with its aid I made a totter- 
ing, tortoise-like progress. In 
the end I found one way only 
of leaving Stromboli, and that 
was by wearing my sandals so 
loosely affixed that the lava 
dropped out at the heel as soon 
as it entered the front. That 
way I found some mitigation. 

I have not told that my wife, 
too, wore sandals, and skipped 
along without a care. But she 
has spent much of her life on 
a beach by the Mediterranean, 
and that makes a great deal of 
difference. 

At last we were back in hot 
sunshine. Attracted, we ling- 
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ered a little in an olive grove, 
where the call of triumphant 
cicadas was almost deafening. 
We stole two small clusters of 
grapes, tiny grapes no larger 
than currants, from which is 
made Malvasia. Malvasia is 
potent and sweet, but the table 
wine of Stromboli is bitter with 
volcanic ash, nearly as dark as 
those smoke -clouds, and ex- 
tremely strong. Its taste is 
surprising at first, but one soon 
learns to like it. 

I had drunk half a litre and 
eaten a great dish of pasta when 
Bartolo called ‘‘ Permesso ? ” 
from outside our room. Bartolo 
is @ young fisherman and he 
wanted to take us across to see 
Strombolicchio. 

‘“* But we’re tired out.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Never mind. 
Rest till three, then we will go.” 

“Tf I wake.” 

“You will. There are many 
big fish there. A Signor from 
Naples came lately to perform 
la pesca subacquea. He could 
dive twenty metres and stay 
under water two minutes, but 
he caught such a fish that he 
had to cut himself loose, losing 
his line and harpoon.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ well then, 
Ill come.” 


He picked us up in a cove 
hemmed in by ebony boulders 
and that golden grass. What 
a shame that Van Gogh never 
came to Stromboli, we said. 
The sand was coal-black and 
at first one was chary of 
sitting, far less sprawling to sun 
one’s wet body. It looked like 
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coarse, sparkling soot. But we 
soon found it as clean as any 
sand, silver or gold. It dried 
and brushed off without trace. 

Bartolo and his comrade 
Domenico hoisted a pale golden 
sail. It was lateen, as are all 
sails here, a design that will 
funnel and catch any wind that 
is going, so that one can sail 
very close at high speed. As 
we made for Strombolicchio he 
told us some more of its great 
smoking brother astern, and of 
the ancient times when King 
olus had ruled over all the 
islands. In those days Strom- 
boli had been fertile and green, 
and the voleano burned day and 
night with a bright, steady 
flame; it never erupted. So 
peaceful and lovely was the 
island then that King Molus 
chose to live on it. 

‘But when did the volcano 
change ? ” 

“IT don’t know. I think only 
lately. I was here in the 1919 
eruption, or rather, I was at 
Panarea when it actually hap- 
pened. There was a tremendous 
explosion which we heard clearly, 
even there. The doctor from 
Stromboli was there too, and he 
said he must go back at once. 
We had nothing but a rowing- 
boat, and I, a boy of twelve, 
took one of the oars. I wanted 
to see that my family had not 
been harmed. 

“Tt was a long row—thirty 
kilometres—and by the time we 
reached our island the eruption 
was over, though there were 
still fires and hot ashes piled 
everywhere. Already some of 
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the people were collecting the 
many dead fish which came to 
the surface after the hot rocks 
and lava had plunged in the 
sea. Or perhaps it is the blast 
that kills them. There had been 
flaring rocks with red tails fall- 
ing all round, they told us. 
One, many times the size of 
this boat, had been hurled four 
kilometres into the parish of 
San’ Vincenzo. A soldier was 
on the hillside there. He shel- 
tered behind a wall, but the 
wall was thrown on top of him. 
The doctor hurried to rescue 
him, but no one could get near 
the place. That great rock was 
too hot. So hot it was that, 
believe me, two days later if 
you held a stick near to it the 
stick would catch fire. I re- 
member I did that, myself.” 
Now Strombolicchio loomed 
close. If ever an oddly shaped 
rock isle deserved the descrip- 
tion “fantastic” or “like a 
fairy castle,” Strombolicchio is 
the place. Not only does it 
rise like Capri, erect and blue 
from the sea, a broad, rounded 
column of basalt, but its flat 
summit is crowned, at apposite 
intervals, with what seem real 
turrets. It stands quite alone, 
reaching straight up from the 
bottom. There are no shoals or 
other islands and the water is 
very deep there. Could it have 
been, I wondered, the original 
‘plug’ blown out countless ages 
ago when Stromboli first began. 
Innumerable small black fish 
played near the surface of water 
80 blue that it seemed almost 
solid. We started up the two 
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hundred stairs which in 1920 a 
certain Onofrio Russo took on 
himself to hew from the vertical 
rock. The task took him seven 
years, for much of which time 
he was suspended “ ’twixt wind 
and water.” But he finished a 
very good job. A robot light- 
house now shines from the height 
of the island, and there is even 
a well, and a commodious plat- 
form to which, on fine summer 
nights, the young folk of Strom- 
boli sometimes climb for a dance. 

The view of Stromboli was a 
good one, but now my imagina- 
tion saw fish, great fish, though 
my eyes could find none in the 
water. I was impatient to try. 
We hurried down the steps and 
I pulled on my goggles and 
loaded my undersea gun. Not 
having had much practice 
recently, and none too sure of 
my prowess, I said, “‘ I suppose, 
really, there are no fish here.” 

“Oh yes there are,” said 
Bartolo. He leant over the 
side of his boat. ‘“ Plenty of 
them and big ones. I can see 
them beneath us now.” 

“IT bet there aren’t,” I told 
my wife. ‘‘ They always say 
that. Perhaps there may be a 
few mullet. I’m going up to 
the other end. Tell them not 
to follow, unless I should shout 
for help.” 

I pushed out to swim down 
the rock-face. My course took 
me close to the boat, and 
through the blue haze I saw 
great, dim silver shapes moving. 
A few strokes and I could see 
them clearly. Forty or more 
shining monsters, tight lipped, 
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with hard, suspicious eyes, were 
swimming below and ahead. It 
was difficult to estimate, be- 
cause of their size, how far down 
they were ; perhaps thirty feet— 
certainly far enough; but I 
must have a try. 

They did not seem at all 
alarmed as I started for them. 
In fact, a few of them swam 
towards me. The bodies of 
some were marked with great 
scars, and one opened his mouth 
to show a good array of teeth. 
They were of a kind unknown 
to me, although somewhere, in 
a sporting book, I fancied I had 
seen their picture. 

I was wearing broad rubber 
‘frog feet,’ which should ex- 
pedite one’s descent. My objec- 
tion to them is their clumsiness, 
the splash they cause leaving 
the surface, and because with 
them, for some reason, I have 
difficulty in leaving the surface 
at all. So it happened now. 
I kicked and churned, but I 
seemed not to get any closer, 
while too quickly my lungs 
insisted that I must return for 
more air. The great fish seemed 
quite unperturbed. I shot up, 
to recoil almost senseless as my 
head hit the keel of the boat. 
In spite of instructions Bartolo 
had followed me out. 

Ten minutes later, resting and 
smoking a pipe, I said, “I 
think that’s all for today. I’m 
rather tired now. We'll come 
back tomorrow or Sunday.” 

“Very well,” agreed Bartolo. 
He pointed farther out to sea. 
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“A mile on we catch many 
swordfish, plenty of sunfish 
too. But there one finds pesce 
cane.” 1 

** Do they come here ? ” 

** Yes, often,” said Domenico. 

“But they won’t attack a 
man ?” 

“* Always, a3 soon as they see 
him.” 

“But those weren’t sharks,” 
said Bartolo, reading my 
thoughts. ‘Those were arri- 
chioli, a very good fish for the 
table.” 

* All right, we'll come back 
on Sunday.” 

Looking down as we rowed 
round the island, I saw that 
only large fish of passage were 
likely to linger there. In one 
place alone a ledge slanted into 
the depths, and when I tested 
its depth with the long line 
of my harpoon I found that 
it started at not less than ten 
metres deep. There were plenty 
of fish, my glasses showed me; 
mottled gold and purple rock- 
fish with enormous heads and 
spiked dorsals, tricky catches to 
swim home with, slung against 
one’s bare thigh on a belt. I 
saw many broad tails waving, 
besides the myriad tiny crea- 
tures and the fast volatile pea- 
cock-fish, coloured like a super 
harlequin, which are never still 
but dash from fold to fold of the 
rocks. There was sea-fungus, 
too, scarlet like bright heads of 
coral. But I had had enough 
for today. 

They say that the sea round 





1 Sharks, probably fish sharks. 
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the islands was stocked by the 
Romans with their favourite 
fish, the murena, serpenti di 
mare. Bartolo said there were 
plenty of congers too, which 
ran up to some thirty kilos. 

“Then you can make a good 
thing of fishing ? ” 

They both laughed. “ Not 
even @ living. On Stromboli 
there is no market for anything, 
and we are too far from any- 
where else.” 

I had noticed the fishermen’s 
poverty. There was not a single 
motor-boat on the island. 

“The land does not grow 
enough now. So much has been 
burnt. That is why all but the 
old are leaving Stromboli.” 

“How many of you are 
there ?” 

“In the town of Stromboli 
eight hundred, aud at Ginostra, 
on the other side of the Sciara 
del Fuoco, only a hundred. In 
the last ten years half our 
people have emigrated: to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Brazil, and 
the Argentine. They go to 
relations who have settled there 
years before. Next month there 
will be two less.” 

“ Not you? ” 

“ 8i. I go to Buenos Ayres, 
and Domenico here to Mel- 
bourne.” 

“How will you like a big 
city ?” 

“T shan’t stay there long. 
In a few years I shall go to New 
York, where everyone makes so 
much money.” 

“And all this has nothing 
whatever to do with Strom- 
boli ? ” 
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“In a way, of course, yes. 
Look at our island—a desert ! 
He has devastated it.” 

‘* But I mean the eruptions? ”’ 

** Signor, we scarcely think of 
them. They are not often, and 
they happen so quickly and are 
over before you have time to 
become really frightened.” 

We had reached the black 
beach. Domenico’s wife, who 
had exactly the face of an 
Italian Madonna, simple and 
laughing, then suddenly grave, 
splashed and sang with two 
naked, tawny boy babies in the 
gentle waves. The elder, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, came 
hurtling down to the sea, paused 
for a second to snatch at the 
glittering water and make with 
it the Sign of the Cross, and 
flung into a headlong dive. She 
called in a friendly way to say 
what a splendid idea it was to 
bathe twice a day as my wife 
did, and that she intended to 
do so herself in future. Her 
hair was braided and coiled, and, 
although she wore a long dress 
and a petticoat, she swam 
strongly and far. 

The most cheerful sparrows 
I know anywhere in the world 
chirruped gaily from a nearby 
ruin. Round that beach nearly 
all the houses were ruined or 
empty, with fallen roofs and 
gaping cisterns and _ broken, 
domed ovens. Among them a 
few old women mumbled and 
shuffled, collecting flat prickly- 
pear leaves to feed their goats. 
But the desolation seemed to 
have no effect on the fishermen 
or their young families. 
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“Will you take her with 
you?” 

“TI cannot,” said Domenico. 
‘But I hope to send for them 
soon. Otherwise I shall come 
back when I have money. I 
think the first way will be best. 
Men who return find their money 
soon trickles away, and there is 
no way of making more.” 

On Stromboli tie sun is still 
hot at six in the evening. 
There is scarcely any twilight, 
and it grows dark soon after 
seven. Strolling back in the 
dusk from the tiny bar at San’ 
Vincenzo we watched the red, 
threatening glow hanging over 
the top of the crater. 

“It’s like an air raid, a town 
burning .. .,” said my wife. 

** Of course, that’s the answer. 
That’s why, with all their hard 
life, they’re so much on their 
toes here, compared with the 
average Sicilian. They’re cheer- 
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ful and friendly, and there’s no 
constant talk, as in Sicily, about 
keeping guard all the time or 
you'll have something stolen. 
There’s just enough rumour of 
danger to key up everybody’s 
morale, as there was in the war 
years in England. Don’t you 
agree ¢” 

“T hate wars,” she said, 
“and I don’t think I much 
like volcanoes; though I can’t 
help a horrible wish that Strom- 
boli would show off a little 
while we’re here. But you may 
be right. If you are, it’s a pity 
there isn’t a monster Stromboli 
to keep all the world in good 
form and on good terms. . .” 

‘** There’s the atom bomb.” 

** But that’s made and wielded 
by man, not by the gods or the 
devils, which makes all the 
difference.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “that does 
make a difference.” 
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THE GREY CAPTAIN. 


BY ROBERT MORRISON. 


CALCUTTA earns many epi- 
thets, usually uncomplimen- 
tary, but the most vicious of 
critics will admit that it does 
enjoy a very delightful spell of 
weather in what is called by 
courtesy the winter. It was on 
one of the lovely January days, 
when the morning air was crisp 
and the sun spread comfort and 
cheer instead of torture and 
glare, that I entered St John’s 
Churchyard to pass half an hour 
until the time of an appoint- 
ment. In the streets round the 
church cars hooted and lorries 
rumbled and gharries jingled, 
and in the tall offices over- 
looking the green lawns there 
were sounds of typewriters and 
the bells of telephones—wheels 
of commerce grinding away with 
their customary harshness. Yet 
it was strangely quiet and 
peaceful in the Churchyard of 
St John. 

I strolled for a few minutes 
along the paths, then sat 
down and casually unfolded 
the day’s paper. The front 
page was much as usual: 
Foodgrains Procurement Policy 
—China—Meeting In Delhi— 
Governor Opens New School 
—platitudes, platitudes, and 


platitudes; but on an inside 
page there were a few para- 
graphs on the British ceme- 
teries in India. It seemed that 


there were hundreds, perhaps 
more than a thousand of them 
scattered over the whole coun- 
try. Many were old and of 
historic interest; some were 
very large, others tiny plots in 
remote stations in the states. 
To care for them was now the 
problem, and since it was obvi- 
ously a task beyond the means 
of the resident British popula- 
tion, it was hoped that the 
home government would form 
some sort of organisation and 
provide the necessary funds 
for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
though interested in an aloof 
sort of way, the British Treasury 
seemed reluctant to part with 
enough money ; a sum possibly 
equal to about five minutes’ 
running expenses of some Min- 
istry of Interference or other. 
Well, well, I mused, that’s the 
way of the world now. Bureau- 
cracy has neither soul nor 
conscience. We are ruled not 
exactly with humanity, not with 
inhumanity, but with unhuman- 
ity. Who now cares for differing 
tastes, for sentiment and feel- 
ings? It is formule and statis- 
tics that count. 

‘A scandal, sir, a damned 
scandal ! ” 

The sudden interruption 
startled me; for I had heard 
no footsteps, no sound of 
approach, to account for the 
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presence of the stranger who 
now stood by me. He was—but 
I find a curious difficulty in 
putting down in words a fair 
description of him; I see him 
now but vaguely, as though in 
a mist. He was grey—of that 
at least I am sure: grey suited, 
grey moustached, grey haired, 
and in the grey years of life. 
He was neat and trim and spare 
of figure, and I think his sun- 
burnt face had a slight gloss on 
it, as though it had come but 
recently from an efficient razor 
and hard soaping. One hand 
rested upon a silver-knobbed 
stick, which from time to time 
he twitched sharply and ground 
into the gravelled path. There 
was something ... yes, some- 
thing a little old-fashioned about 
him. Was it a hint of side- 
whisker before his ears? Or 
an unfamiliar slenderness of 
trouser-leg? Or was it the 
topee, which seems now, in 
memory’s eye, to have been 
rather taller than the usual 
‘Bombay bowler’? What- 
ever the impression may have 
been that I gained at the time, 
I can no longer fix it at the 
point of a pen; of one thing 
only am I certain, and that is 
that almost as quickly as my 
eyes were taking him in, my 
mind was silently saying, 
6 Army.” 

‘TI beg your pardon,” I said 
at last. 

He gestured towards the news- 
paper. 

“A scandal, sir, I repeat. 
No sense of decency, no respect, 
no pride in the past! No 
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gratitude! Scuttlers! Pack 
of damned radicals! Pah!” 
And thump went the stick as 
he finished speaking. 
““Oh, I see. You mean about 


this neglect of British ceme- . 


teries ? I certainly agree. But 
I must say I had never realised 
that there were so many.” 

“Many! My dear sir, of 
course there are many. How 
many thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of our people do you 
think have died in this country 
these last three hundred years ? 
Eh?” 

“*T am afraid I have no idea.” 

He waved a commanding 
finger, and I rose and followed 
him a few paces to the centre of 
the churchyard. He swept his 
stick about him, full circle, like 
a sabre. Then he plopped it 
sharply into the gravel, and 
ground it in with a flourish. 

“Twelve thousand, sir, were 
buried beneath this very turf. 
From the time Job Charnock 
landed in 1690, until this church 
was built a hundred years later, 
this was the first Christian burial- 
ground of Calcutta. Twelve 
thousand in a mere matter of 
a hundred years, in this one 
settlement.” 

I could only nod my head. 

“ Come.” 

He led me to the octagonal 
mausoleum that should be Cal- 
cutta’s best-known monument ; 
for it is the resting-place of the 
city’s founder, Job Charnock, 
who died in 1692. 

“Yes,” my guide went on, 
‘“*T dare say you know all about 
Job Charnock. And Admiral 
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Watson over there. But you 
should remember all the others, 
too, all equally meriting atten- 
tion and respect from their suc- 
cessors, however humble they 
may have been. Death’s the 
great leveller, don’t forget.” 

We passed under an arch into 
the shadowed interior, and he 
pointed to a tablet on the wall, 
near that of Charnock. 

I read the inscription :— 


‘Under this Stone Lies Interred 
the body of 
William Hamilton, Surgeon, 
who departed this life the 4th Deer 
1717, 
his memory ought to be dear to this 
Na- 
tion for the Credit he gained ye 
English 
in curing Ferrukseer, the present 
King of Indostan, of a Ma- 
lignant Distemper by which he 
made his own Name famous at the 
Court of that Great Monarch, 
and without doubt will perpetu- 
ate his memory as well in Great 
Brittn 
as all other Nations in Europe.” 


“ Astute feller, Hamilton. 
Went to Delhi with an embassy 
—1715, that would be—and 
found the Emperor suffering 
from some sort of swelling. 
Cured him, and then asked as 
his fee the granting of their 
petition. Got it, too, for what 
it was worth.” 

He chuckled, and we passed 
out again into the sunshine. 

He pointed to another mauso- 
leum. 

“ Begum Johnson.” 

The Begum’s memorial in- 
scription is almost a biography, 
recording as it does all the 
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lady’s ventures in matrimony 
in quaint phrasing—‘ .. . and 
then she intermarried with .. .” 
She was born in 1725, brought 
up in India, and was first 
married at nineteen. Widowed 
within four years, she married 
again in 1748, and this time the 
unfortunate husband died only 
a week after the wedding. In 
the following year she married 
a third time, becoming Mrs 
Watts, and one child of this 
marriage became the mother of 
the Lord Liverpool who was 
Prime Minister at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 
Widowed once more, she married 
fourthly and lastly the Rev. 
Mr Johnson, who preached the 
first sermon in the new church 
of St John, and returned to 
England a wealthy man—but 
without his wife. She preferred 
to remain in Calcutta, queening 
it as the oldest British resident 
and known affectionately to all 
as ‘The Begum.” She died at 
the age of eighty-seven. 

** Wonderful old character ; 
wonderful,” muttered my com- 
panion. ‘“‘ And what a con- 
stitution !” 

We paused again by a simple 
memorial that stood alone in the 
centre of the lawn. 

** Here lyes the 
Body of Wm 
Speke aged 18 
Son of Hy. Speke, Esqr. 
Capt. of his Majestys 
Ship Kent ; he 
lost his Leg & Life 
in that Ship at the 
Capture of Fort 
Orleans the 24th 


of March Anno 
1757.” 
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“ Aged 18.” I sensed in the 
simple wording of the inscrip- 
tion the pride and grief of the 
father who had commanded the 
ship when his son had received 
his death wound. 

“Poor Billy Speke, 
young lad. 
one!” 

I suppose I looked a little 

surprised at this; for the Grey 
Man suddenly coughed, and 
thrust his stick into the gravel 
again. 
“And what about Park 
Street? Have you ever been 
into any of the old cemeteries 
thereabouts? I thought not. 
Come...” 

Park Street. 


poor 
But a_ gallant 


The North Side 


Cemetery, the South, the French 
Cemetery, the Scots, old and 
half forgotten, populous with 
their dead, seldom knowing the 
footsteps of a visitor. Towering 


monuments of plastered brick. 
Tapered columns on ornamented 
pedestals, monstrous pyramids, 
pillared and porticoed mauso- 
leums. Florid decoration, 
rivalled only by the fulsome 
inscriptions. Urns and broken 
shafts, shattered kerbs, frac- 
tured wreaths, crumbling brick- 
work. Footpaths in straight 
lines between the confining rows 
of grey and mouldering tombs, 
ending at walls and cross paths, 
leading and misleading the visitor 
until he feels that the necropolis 
is a labyrinth from which there 
may be no return, a labyrinth 
without an Ariadne. Bushes 
and shrubs, long grass and 
weeds, and the sad cypress re- 
placed by the drab and droop- 
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ing palm. Stillness, stillness 
and silence, no flowering flush 
of life. 


** And, little town, thy streets for 
evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul 
to tell 
Why thou are desolate, can 
e’er return.”’ 


I shook myself. The Grey 
Man was regarding me with 
raised eyebrows. He grunted, 
and the corners of his mouth 
twitched to a quizzical smile. 

‘* Now, what about old George, 
for a start?’ he said suddenly, 
and nodded towards a memorial 
on our left. 


** A character creditable to human 
nature. If honesty, if purity of 
principle, Filial and fraternal affec- 
tion, A conscientious discharge of 
his publick and private duties, if 
charity & the practice of every 
virtue that ennobles the Character 
of man, Merit the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the living have only to 
lament his premature death.” 


This paragon of virtue was 
Major George Downie, who died 
in December 1808, aged forty- 
seven years. 

‘* Was he so good? ”’ I could 
not help asking. 

Again the lips twitched. 

“Maybe it depends on how 
much the estate can afford 
to pay the stonemason.” He 
turned towards another stone a 
few yards away. ‘“‘ That’s all 
poor Perry got, anyway.” 

It certainly was terse, especi- 
ally for those days, and seemed 
almost to damn with faint praise 
Captain Peregrine Sims, ‘* who 
departed this life on the 8th 
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October, 1811. Aged 32 years. 
Much regretted by those that 
had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

We walked on. 

“JT suppose you know all 
about Rose Aylmer, or perhaps 
not quite all, eh?” 

The story is we’ enough 
known; for the fame of Rose 
rests on the greater fame of 
Walter Savage Landor. It is 
said that the poet met her in 
Wales as a@ young man, loved 
her, and faithful to her memory 
lived unmarried to his death in 
his eighty-ninth year. The lines 
that he wrote are inscribed upon 
the base of the tapering shaft 
that marks her grave in the old 
Park Street Cemetery. 


“ Ah what avails the sceptred race ! 

Ah what the form divine ! 

What every virtue, every grace ! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wake- 

ful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.”’ 


She died in 1800, aged only 
twenty years. 

“ Very touching, what? The 
poor gal was brought to Cal- 
cutta by her aunt, Lady Russell. 
Didn’t seem to have been very 
much affected by the worship of 
the poetical Walter, judging by 
the way she was favouring her 
cousin, Harry Russell. How- 
ever... It wasn’t a broken 
heart that finished her off. Not 
a bit of it. It was pineapple. 
Hickey—you’ve read Hickey, 
of course ?—warned her about 
it more than once. ‘ My dear 
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young lady,’ he would say, ‘ much 
as it grieves me in any way to 
diminish your enjoyment I do 
implore you to restrain your 
enthusiasm for this most mis- 
chievous fruit.’ But she paid 
no heed. She went on eating 
it, fell ill, and died. Sad, 
but not a suitable end for a 
poem, eh?” 

I looked hard at my in- 
formant. 

** But how do you know... ?” 

He laughed again, and turned 
along another path. 

‘** This is a bit more cheerful.” 

It was a verse in honour of 
one James Webster, who died in 
1817, aged seventy-nine. 


** Boreas blasts and Neptune waves 
Have toss’d me to and fro, 
But to an Anchor I am come 
And safely here below 
At an Anchor do I ride 
With many in the fleet, 
And once again we shall set sail 
Our Lord & Christ to meet.” 


**T suppose the first line is 
an allusion to the monsoons. 
Was James Webster a sea 
captain ? ” 

““My dear sir, most of these 
eulogies you are reading were 
bought ready-made from some 
mason’s shelf. Take a look at 
this one.” 

It was “‘ Boreas blasts ’’ again, 
commemorating Mr Thomas 
Andrews, late Port Master of 
Diamond Harbour, who died in 
1809. I wondered where the 
monumental masons obtained 
their rhymes in the first place. 
Or are all masons poets ? 

‘“* Here’s a real sea captain for 
you. Read it first, and then 
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I'll tell you something more 
about him.” 


“To the memory of 
Captain William Mackay, died 
27th March 1804 Aged 32 


This marble would express The 
Affection of Relations And esteem 
of Friends, For him whose Charac- 
teristics were Unaffected worth & 
Manly Fortitude. In how eminent 
a Degree he Possessed the latter 
Quality His Interesting Narrative 
of the Ship Wreck of the Juno Will 
testify to future Times.” 


Some masons may have been 
good poets, but others were 
evidently not very well ac- 
quainted with the proper dis- 
position of capital letters. 

The Grey Man leant upon his 
stick. 

“Mackay was Second Mate of 
the Juno, an ill-found craft of 
four hundred tons or so. She 
became a floating wreck between 
Rangoon and Madras, and drove 
three hundred miles with the 
survivors clinging to the rigging. 
Mackay stated that he actually 
drank sea water, and so he must, 
for there was certainly no other. 
They were twenty-three days 
drifting, and only nine lived to 
make the shore on the Arakan. 
A terrible business, but Mackay 
came out of it well, very well. 
He was of a fine family. Go to 
Lairg, in Sutherland, and if it is 
still there you will see a memorial 
in the churchyard to the father 
and his three sons. Let me see 
now.” He ticked them off on 
his fingers as he spoke. ‘ The 
old man was the Reverend John, 
a real fighter, and so was the 
eldest son, who succeeded him in 
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the church. Hugh, the second, 
died under Wellington at Assaye. 
William, the sailor, lies here, 
A fine tally.” 

For a moment he was silent, 
and then with a quick tap of 
his stick he was off again. I 
followed, wondering. .. . 

‘And what d’you make of 
this ? ” 

Within an iron railing stood 
what may best be described 
as a miniature temple, a build- 
ing about six feet square with 
three arched entrances and one 
blank wall. The principal en- 
trance was of smooth, black 
stone; the remainder, like all 
the other memorials, was of 
brick and plaster. Above the 
main arch a squatting god smiled 
a Gioconda smile, and the sides 
carried carvings of the sugar- 
loaf temples more common in 
southern India. Below were 
figures of Hindu deities and 
dancing girls, animals, an ele- 
phant and a tortoise, beautifully 
executed and perfectly preserved. 
The name of the Christian who 
lay beneath this curiously in- 
appropriate monument was 
Major-General Charles Stuart, 
who died in 1828, aged seventy. 

*“ And how does it happen 
that a general of His Majesty’s 
forces has a Hindu memorial in 
a Christian burial-ground ? ” 

The Grey Man shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“* How, indeed! A pretty little 
problem on which to exercise 
your mind.” 

He walked on, rather faster. 

** Unusual humility in a man 
of law,’ he chuckled, and 
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scarcely paused while I read of 
U. T. B. Templeton, Esq., 
Solicitor, that “‘ this frail worm 
was born on 23rd October, A.D. 
1793.” 

“Must show you just one 
more. This way.” 

It was a tall tablet, covered 
with line after line of obituary 
information and verse in neat 
lettering, over the grave of 
Maria Bathurst, who died in her 
seventeenth year in December 
1803. I started reading aloud. 


“You who from sympathy or 
sorrow led 
Shall roam these mansions of the 
sainted dead 
Pause to lament Maria’s early bier 
With patient grief that loves the 
ling’ring tear.”’ 


“* Maria’s early bier’! Al- 
ways tickles me.” He looked 
at his watch; ‘‘ and it reminds 
me, too. I must be getting 
along. Well, sir, let us hope 
that something will be done 
about our cemeteries. Most 
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pleased to have had the honour 
of your acquaintance. My card, 
sir.” 

I glanced at the card he thrust 
into my hand. 


Captain Dents BopEIN. 
67th L. I. 


“ Captain Denis... but...” 

But he was gone. I had not 
heard him go, as I had not 
heard him arrive. 

Slowly I retraced my steps 
until I came again to a stone 
that had caught my eye, per- 
haps by reason of its unusual 
brevity. Yes, there it was. 


“,.. of H.M. 67th Light Infantry, 
who departed this life on the 17th 
October, 1807.”’ 


And the name—was Captain 
Denis Bodkin. 

I looked again at the card in 
my hand, took off my hat, and— 
a habit of mine when thinking— 
slowly rubbed the hair over my 
right ear. 
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Mr BEvIN and Sir Stafford 
Cripps left for Washington trail- 
ing clouds of secrecy. No one— 
outside the Cabinet—knew what 
they were going to say, some 
even going so far as to suggest 
that the Cabinet themselves did 
not know. The American State 
Department practised a similar 
discretion, and it was only when 
the Ministers met that an indica- 
tion of the general direction 
of the discussion was available. 
Possibly the truth is that neither 
the British nor the Americans 
were feeling very sure of their 
ground, or rather of the topics 
they might safely touch. The 


minds of Britons were running 
on tariffs that should be lowered, 
those of Americans on a pound 
that might be devalued and 


on expensive social experiments 
that should be abandoned. But 
as the American tariff is 
America’s business, while the 
pound and the Welfare State 
are Britain’s, the position was 
delicate ; and it may well be 
that the clue was in Canada. 
The Canadians are in the happy 
position of being able to say to 
Americans what we cannot tact- 
fully say to them and to Britons 
what Americans cannot tactfully 
say to us. They can be the 
honest brokers between two 
rather difficult principals. 

The travellers returned, as 
they went, in secrecy, and after 
all the talk the two principal 
points of agreement disclosed 
were the proposals for American 
investment in sterling countries 


and for the establishment of 
a permanent economic council. 
These interesting but hardly 
world-shaking conclusions were 
totally eclipsed when Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps made his famous 
Sunday broadcast, announcing 
the devaluation of the pound. 
An unexplained mystery was 
why, for a Government of 
avowed planners, a step that 
was unthinkable in July became 
a grim necessity in September. 
One suggestion, which Sir Staf- 
ford has been at pains to deny, 
implicitly if not explicitly, is 
that the change was demanded 
by the Americans. Another is 
that while the Chancellor was 
recuperating in Switzerland the 
adherents of devaluation cap- 
tured the ear and sympathy of 
the Prime Minister, and that the 
resulting pressure was too much 
for even the most unsusceptible 
of Chancellors to resist. 
Whatever the explanation, Sir 
Stafford’s broadcast was not 
noticeably candid. Most people 
observed his careful avoidance 
of the horrid word ‘ devalua- 
tion,’”’ as though by elaborate 
periphrasis he could somehow 
establish his own consistency. 
Throughout he gave an impres- 
sion that the day of expedients 
is not yet over. Devaluation, 
by itself, is little more than 
a recognition of the obvious 
fact that the pound has been 
at an artificially high level in 
relation to the dollar. Sir Staf- 
ford may have made an honest 
man of the Black Marketeer in 
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New York, but if that is all 
he achieves it is little enough. 
Will the Government wield the 
axe of economy seriously against 
their swollen establishments ? 
Will the Trade Unions genuinely 
co-operate in resisting further 
wage claims? Does Sir Stafford 
really believe that bread is the 
only necessity that will increase 
in price in the near future? 
And if he does, how does he 
account for the substantial rise 
which has already taken place 
in the prices of imported com- 
modjties like tin, rubber, and 
tea? Can our manufacturers, 
as the President of the Board 
of Trade has asserted, treble 
their exports to the United 
States? And if they can, will 
the United States allow this 
greater flow of goods to pass 
over its tariff wall? The Opposi- 
tion opinion is that on these 
points Sir Stafford and_ his 
colleagues have been absurdly 
optimistic, that the cost of 
living will rise, not “in time ”’ 
but very soon, and that an 
increase in exports on the scale 
predicted will not materialise. 
At least, until these questions 
have been answered, no one can 
say whether devaluation will be a 
help or a hindrance to recovery ; 
whether, in adaptation of Mr 
Churchill’s famous phrase, it is 
to be “‘the end of the beginning”’ 
—or the beginning of the end. 


The shadow of Washington 
hung over the last phases of 
Strasburg. Everyone there was 
for economic unity, but opinions 
differed on the kind of economic 
unity that was wanted. Was it 
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to be of Western Europe only, 
or of Western Europe and the 
Commonwealth and the various 
colonial empires, or of the 
countries of the sterling area 
alone, or was it to be some 
other and wider combination ? 
Some were for one and some 
for another of these ideas. What 
naturally no one suggested at 
Strasburg, but what may con- 
ceivably happen, is that the 
United Kingdom should find 
economic unity, outside and 
apart from Europe, with the 
Commonwealth and the United 
States. The disastrous nature 
of such a solution is obvious. 
It would destroy the sterling 
area and hand over the leader- 
ship of Western Europe, which 
at present is ours, either to 
Soviet Russia or to an emergent 
Germany. Whether we like it 
or not, we are a European as 
well as an Imperial power. 
The shadow of Washington 
also hung over the Party offices 
here. Would there or would 
there not be a General Election 
this autumn? The Socialist 
headquarters (which really 
means Mr Morrison) evidently 
meant to defer a final decision 
until after the Washington Con- 
ference. If, as was unlikely, 
our representatives got nothing 
at all, or if, as was still more 
unlikely, they got a great deal, 
November might be the most 
favourable month for the 
Government to make its appeal 
to the people. On the other 
hand, if the result were neither 
everything nor nothing but 
merely something, it might be 
wiser to wait until 1950. That 
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seems to have been the line 
of thought, but the debate on 
devaluation at the end of Sep- 
tember had very much the air 
of a pre-Election wrangle; so 
that while the results of Wash- 
ington are still uncertain, at 
the moment of writing the date 
most in favour is November. 


The Trade Union Congress at 
Bridlington did not spring any 
surprises. The usual grievances 
were ventilated. The expected 
replies were given. The Govern- 
ment’s policy on wages was 
endorsed by a large though 
unenthusiastic majority. The 
Communists were rebuked and 
the secession from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was 
approved. And so on. The 
general sentiment seemed to be 
that while a lot of unsatisfactory 
things were happening round the 
country, with a General Election 
a few months ahead the ranks 
must be closed. 

Yet, General Election not- 
withstanding, many of the dele- 
gates may have felt—and all of 
them should have felt—that the 
time had come to take stock of 
their situation and to do some 
harder and more profound think- 
ing. The Trade Unions have an 
honourable record. Like St 
Paul’s chief captain, they can 
truthfully say that with a great 
sum they obtained their present 
freedom. In the time of the 
‘Tolpuddle Martyrs’ any form 
of industrial organisation was 
an offence against the law; and 
even when men had been allowed 
to organise without fear of im- 
prisonment or transportation, a 
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Trade Union was treated as an 
offence against orthodox eco- 
nomics. Later still, when organi- 
sation was no longer either a 
crime or a heresy, the employers 
continued to resist it with every 
means in their power. Whereas 
today no sensible employer 
would, even if he could, refuse 
to hire a man because he was 
a trade unionist, not so many 
years ago a big employer might 
and did insist on a “ non-union 
shop.” 

During these years of struggle 
the Unions had frequent. set- 
backs. There were negotiations 
that went wrong, battles that 
were lost, errors in judgment 
like the General Strike of 1926. 
But if the level of life and 
status of the manual worker 
have risen immeasurably since 
the notorious Act of 1825, these 
advantages have been won for 
him mainly by the Trade Unions, 
and without them would prob- 
ably not have been won at all. 

The Movement came to its 
climax in 1945, when for the 
first time a Labour Government 
with an over-all majority took 
office. It is not surprising that 
in the exuberance of that victory 
many trade unionists had intoxi- 
cating dreams of the future. 
They forgot the war. They 
forgot Lord Snowden’s old 
gospel of “ the inevitability of 
gradualness.”” They forgot that 
not even a General Election 
can abolish original sin. They 
believed that the Movement 
would quickly find its political 
as before it had found its 
economic justification, and that 
Labour would march, wn- 












molested and unimpeded, into 
its heritage as the predominant 
partner in industry. This, they 
thought, would happen, partly 
because a Government largely 
composed of trade unionists 
would be in control, and partly 
through the nationalisation of a 
number of the major productive 
services. 

Now, after four and a half 
years, the mood of happy 
expectation has vanished, to be 
replaced by a general discontent 
—with the failure of wages to 
keep pace with prices, with the 
present drabness of life, with 
the threatening economic pros- 
pect, with the management 
of the nationalised industries. 
When Labour has tried to air 
its grievances in the old way by 
downing its tools, it has been 
told that the strikes are not 
merely unofficial but unlawful ; 
and when, more legitimately, its 
leaders have approached the 
Government, they have been 
warned that they are prejudicing 
their own people and placing in 
jeopardy the accumulated gains 
of more than a century. 

What is at the root of the 
trouble? It is a fair criticism 
of the Trade Unions, as it is of 
the Government’s handling of 
the economic crisis, that they 
have concentrated upon expedi- 
ents when they should have 
been thinking much more about 
fundamentals. What happened 
in 1945 was significant enough. 
What did not happen was nearly 
as significant ; for what did not 
happen was a radical readjust- 
ment in the attitude of the 
Trade Unions towards the State 


and their fellow - countrymen. 
Some of the leaders have become 
aware of this necessity and have 
tried hard to adapt their thought 
and words accordingly. But 
they have failed, as it were, to 
reverse an engine which has been 
running in one direction for over 
a@ century and is now required 
to make a different journey. 
It is a truism that new power 
brings with it new responsibili- 
ties; and it is something 
approaching a tragedy that 
so many leading trade union 
officials are still tinkering with 
a pattern that is quite out of 
date. They are still thinking 
in terms of a time when Trade 
Unions were merely a party to 
a negotiation, ‘‘ horse-traders,” 
as the Americans say, whose 
business it is to drive the hardest 
possible bargain. But today 
they are or should be much 
more than simply a pressure 
group. They are charged with 
the well-being of the whole 
nation, and therefore must 
always resist the temptation 
to extract the utmost sec- 
tional advantage from any 
situation. “It is excellent to 
have a giant’s strength, but it 
is tyrannous to use it like a 
giant.” Unless the Trade 
Unions realise their national 
obligations and make the neces- 
sary readjustments in their 
attitude towards the Govern- 
ment of the day, of whatever 
Party it may be, and towards 
their fellow-citizens of every 
class and calling, they may let 
loose catastrophe not merely 
upon the country but upon 
their own Movement. 
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But before the leaders can 
hope to bring their followers to 
this new frame of mind, they 
must restore a measure of order 
and discipline in their own ranks. 
No one wishes to curtail freedom 
of thought and speech anywhere 
in the land; but the large 
Communist minority in the 
Unions is a problem by itself, 
to which none of the old rules 
apply. Those people are not 
there to help, but to hinder and 
ultimately to destroy. If they 
have their way, they will extin- 
guish the very liberties they are 
now claiming and exploiting and 
will reduce the Trade Unions 
themselves to the réle of Benefit 
Societies, which is about all they 
are in Soviet Russia. The 
leaders here are fully aware of 
the danger. They have said as 
much, not once but many times. 
At Bridlington they passed a 
resounding resolution on the sub- 
ject. But such resolutions have 
been passed before and very little 
has come of them. The need 
is not for words but for actions. 
Communists would have no 
just cause to complain if, for 
once in a way, they were to find 
themselves at the wrong end 
of a purge ; and while the figures 
of Trade Union membership 
would thereby be reduced, the 
whole body would be greatly 
strengthened. For the Com- 
munist is the enemy agent in 
Labour’s camp. The Greeks 
have a word for him—Ephialtes, 
the traitor who showed the Per- 
sians the path at Thermopyle. 


The renewed offensive against 
Marshal Tito, culminating on 


27th September with Mr 
Gromyko’s formal denunciation 
of the Soviet -Jugoslav treaty 
of friendship and collaboration, 
has presented Western diplomacy 
with some delicate problems. If 
words mean anything—and it 
must be remembered that Com- 
munist words seldom carry their 
apparent meaning—the recent 
Russian notes should be the 
prelude to action of some kind. 
That this would take the form 
of a direct, officially supported 
military operation against Jugo- 
slavia is not at all likely. That 
would not be in keeping with 
Russia’s habit, or at least with 
Russia’s present habit. But 
there are other ways which 
might be more effective from 
Stalin’s point of view. There 
is, for example, the old Balkan 
custom of political murder, which 
has cut a good many nasty knots 
in the past. Were Tito to 
disappear, his régime could 
hardly continue. He has some 
faithful and fairly capable lieu- 
tenants, but no one, by appear- 
ances, whom his shoes would 
fit. But Tito is well guarded ; 
and if assassination had seemed 
possible, any time within the 
last six months or so would 
have been as good as today. 
That he has not already been 
murdered is no proof that he 
may not be murdered presently ; 
but at least it shows that he is 
alive to the danger and is taking 
precautions. 

A more probable method of 
trying to subdue him would be 
by the creation of para-military 
forces of ‘liberation’ in some 
of the neighbouring satellite 
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countries. Jugoslavia has a 
long and very vulnerable fron- 
tier. She can be penetrated 
quite easily from Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. Even if 
she were to mobilise her entire 
army—a feat which would place 
an almost intolerable strain upon 
her straitened resources — she 
could not hope to keep out 
everybody all the time. Her 
problem would be much the 
same a8 that of Greece. The 
“ liberators ” could come in and 
fight and run away, and, with 
their line of retreat well secured, 
they would live to fight another 
day. Jugoslavia could send 


angry notes to her neighbours 
and address appeals to the 
Security Council, and again her 
experience would probably be 
the same as that of Greece. In 
fact, she has only to look to the 


south to judge how difficult her 
situation would then be. 
Another consideration might 
also turn her eyes in that 
direction. The Greek forces 
have lately won another victory. 
They have captured Mount 
Grammos—not for the first time 
—and have chased its defenders 
over the Albanian border—again 
not for the first time. What is 
to happen next? The Greek 
Government has given a fairly 
clear intimation that, with Tito 
sulking in his tent, the moment 
has come to deal with Albania. 
Technically the two countries 
are still at war, because they 
have never made peace. And 
Greece has received enough 
provocation to justify the most 
drastic reprisals. The Albanians 
seem to be becoming conscious 
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that their recent immunity is 
likely to end and that Moscow 
is a long way off. With Jugo- 
slavia out of the Cominform 
camp, Albania is surrounded by 
enemies; and while the com- 
mittee of exiles, lately formed, 
may not unduly disturb her 
peace of mind, its establish- 
ment is a sign of the changing 
times. There are indications 
that she has now decided to 
behave as a good neighbour 
for a change, but the change 
may be too late. She will 
have only herself and Soviet 
Russia to thank if retribution 
now falls on her. 

This is perhaps no more than 
a possibility; but it is worth 
recalling that while the slogan 
of the old war correspondent— 
“There'll be trouble in the 
Balkans in the spring ”’—may 
have been true of Kipling’s 
time, today the Balkans can 
easily raise trouble at any season 
of the year. 

In whatever way Stalin’s 
offensive develops, and what- 
ever may be the local reactions 
to recent events, the problem 
for the Western democracies will 
be far from simple. Should 
they or should they not inter- 
vene, if necessary, to prevent 
the downfall of Tito? For the 
man himself we could hardly 
care less. He is of the authentic 
breed of dictators, no better, if 
no worse, than Stalin himself. 
He has gone out of his way to 
oppose and insult us at every 
opportunity. Even since he 
fell out with Cominform, he 
has continued firmly to support 
the Communist bloc in the United 
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Nations Organisation. In fair- 
ness to him, it should be added 
that he would be extremely 
unwise to make a sudden change 
of policy. This might gratify 
the West, but would be a gift 
to Cominform, which is try- 
ing hard to persuade the Jugo- 
slavs that their ruler has become 
@ mere tool of America and 
Britain. Nevertheless, in any 
ordinary circumstances no tears 
would be shed for him in his 
adversity. But if we are to 
take, as we should, a realistic 
view of the _ situation, we 
have to ask whether it is really 
in our interests for Tito to 
be replaced by someone with 
@ more attentive ear for his 
master’s voice. Tito’s chief 
offence in Stalin’s eyes seems 
to have been his reluctance 
to allow the Jugoslav forces to 
be integrated in the Russian 
military system. A successor, 
by violence, would be careful 
to comply with the orders of 
his sponsors. He _ certainly 
would not be more acceptable 
to us than Tito and would 
probably be less; whereas Tito, 
aware of the precariousness of 
his position, in time may find 
it prudent to mend his manners. 
If at first sight, from motives of 
self-preservation, he should con- 
tinue to be impolite to us, for the 
same reasons he may begin to be 
quietly co-operative. At least 
we are likely to get more out of 
his fears than we have ever got 
out of his gratitude for the help 
and encouragement we gave 
him during the war. And the 
important point is that this time 
we should make sure of getting 
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something for something and 
not, as heretofore, nothing for 
something. 

Nor need we be unduly fear- 
ful of the attitude of Soviet 
Russia. It goes without saying 
that she would be extremely 
indignant at being successfully 
defied by one satellite and at the 
constraint (if this were to follow) 
of another. But all the indica- 
tions are that she will not push 
her resentment to the point of 
war. She will still encourage 
other people to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire for her, but 
has no intention of burning her 
own fingers. 


Cecil Rhodes, it may be re- 
called, was so enchanted by 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire’ that he 
conceived the grandiose (and 
not very profitable) idea of 
collecting all the books which 
Gibbon had consulted in the 
writing of his famous work. So, 
characteristically, he left an 
order with a London bookseller 
and went back to South Africa. 
Presently the volumes began 
to arrive, by dozens, by scores, 
by hundreds, and the Gibbonese 
library at Groote Schuur counted 
some thousands of books when, 
for sheer lack of space, Rhodes 
was compelled to call a halt to 
his industrious agent in England. 

Perhaps a more profitable, 
and certainly a more sensible 
plan would be to collect every- 
thing that has ever been written 
about Shakespeare. At least it 
can be said that in such a collec- 
tion many of the most distin- 
guished men of letters, from Ben 
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Jonson to Mr T. S. Elliot, 
would be represented. As much 
—and a great deal more—is 
suggested by Mr Halliday’s 
remarkable book,! which was 
published in September. Noth- 
ing quite like it has appeared 
before. Within its appointed 
limits it is encyclopedic; for 
it appears to contain in sum- 
marised form almost everything 
that is known or has been 
written about Shakespeare and 
his work. It gives his life, it 
studies his poetry, it traces the 
development of his style, it 
compares the different texts, it 
surveys Shakespearian criticism 
from the earliest days, it supplies 
an abundance of bibliographical 
information, and it deals faith- 
fully, if a trifle sourly, with the 
Baconians and those whom the 
author dubs “ disintegrators.”’ 
Yet while the chief value of 
Mr Halliday’s work is possibly 
as @ book of reference, his 
erudition is never either ponder- 
ous or obtrusive. His book can 
be read as well as consulted. 
The biographical sketch with 
which it opens has no new facts 
to offer. The truth is that 
since 1709, when Nicholas Rowe 
wrote the first formal Life of 
Shakespeare, very little fresh 
evidence has come to light; 
and the information before 
1592, when Shakespeare was 
twenty-eight, is limited to two 
or three traditions and a few 
entries in parish registers. 
Shakespeare came late into his 
heritage. Even when he died, 
there was little recognition that 
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one of the greatest figures 
in the literature of all ages 
had passed. He had admirers 
like Ben Jonson and patrons 
like Lord Southampton; while 
Queen Elizabeth —if the old 
story be true—was sufficiently 
interested to demand a sequel 
to ‘Henry IV.’ which would 
show Falstaff in love, and got 
it in ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ But in those days 
plays were not regarded as 
literature, and at first Shake- 
speare’s literary fame rested 
chiefly upon the sonnets and 
his poems. Nor for a long while 
were the Plays estimated at 
their true worth as Plays, or 
Shakespeare esteemed a mightier 
dramatist than Beaumont or 
Fletcher. Pepys, it may be 
remembered, thought ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ “ the 
most insipid, ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life”; and 
some years later the critics were 
acclaiming Addison’s ‘ Cato’ as 
the superior of ‘ Hamlet.’ To 
the classical school of the eigh- 
teenth century, with its rigid 
adherence to the unities, Shake- 
Speare was a sort of gifted 
amateur, a man who could write 
passages of inspired poetry, but 
could not construct a play 
properly. The nineteenth cen- 
tury brought a juster view, and 
those of Mr Halliday’s readers 
who like books about books 
will be tempted by him to the 
re-discovery of A. C. Bradley 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The circumstances of the time 
explain that scantiness of infor- 
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mation about Shakespeare which 
has been so persistent an en- 
couragement to the Baconians 
and their like. Mr Halliday 
does not waste much space on 
them, but gives, with a scornful 
wonder, the elaborate thesis of 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s 
book, ‘Bacon is Shakespeare.’ 
The fact is that the Baconians 
start with the theory that a 
man like Shakespeare could not 
possibly have written the Plays. 
Then, they ask, who could have 
written them? Bacon, most of 
these detractors answer; and 
then ensues a fascinating hunt 
for cryptograms and so forth to 
support the theory. Yet crypto- 
grams and hidden meanings 
will always reward the patient 
searcher, whatever his object 
may be; and no doubt it would 
be as easy to prove by this 
method that Shakespeare was 


the author of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ 
as that Bacon was the author of 


Shakespeare’s Plays. External 
evidence in favour of the Bacon- 
ians there is none. The first 
hint of their thesis appears no 
earlier than 1769, a hundred 
and fifty years after Shake- 
speare’s death, and, as Sir 
Walter Raleigh once said, ‘ No 
critical ear, however highly re- 
spected, can safely set itself up 
against the evidence of Shake- 
speare’s friends.”’ It is inered- 
ible that, if the man were no 
more than a literary ghost, 
someone at the time should not 
have hinted at the truth. 
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The ‘ disintegrators’’ are | 
more serious stuff. Play-writing 
in Elizabethan days was a hap- 
hazard business, and the reward 
being, by modern standards, 
insignificant, people were not 
nearly so punctilious about copy- 
right as they are today. But 
the Higher Criticism has pitfalls 
of its own. Once it has started, 
it cannot stop; and that arch- 
disintegrator, Mr J. M. Robert- 
son, ended up by deciding that 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
was Shakespeare’s “first, and 
indeed only complete work.” 
The quality of every man’s 
labour is uneven, and Mr 
Halliday repels with decision 
the attacks of those “‘ disintegra- 
tors” who reject as supposi- 
titious anything they do not 
like. The last word on this is 
with Dr Johnson: ‘ Sometimes 
judgment will err, and some- 
times the matter itself will 
defeat the artist. Of any 
author’s works one will be the 
best and one will be the worst.” 
Some borrowing there may have 
been. Some collaboration there 
certainly was. But the ordinary 
man will be content, with Mr 
Halliday, to believe that what 
he has always read as Shake- 
Speare’s is substantially the 
work of Shakespeare and of 
no other man. Some parts we 
shall especially favour. Others 
will be less attractive to us. 
But the less good is not far 
below most men’s best, and the 
best is beyond criticism, 
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